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Tbny Blair has put andthertodc 
.•da British entiy into a European 
single currency.If a Blair cafi- 
inetbetfeved chat people would 
not vote for the currency ia-a 
. referendum* it would not at- 
temptto join up 
The hardened Labour line on 
ihe single currency could add to 
Mr Moor’s problems on Europe 
- at a time when Conservative (fi- 
virions are. said to be going 
down badly with the electorate. 

. As the ejection moves into the 
final week of one of the longest 
campaigns ever staged, John 
Major is expected lo play up the 
charge that Labour mil increase 

taxes, antiis not to be trusted bit 
Europe, while Mr Blair will 


play to Labour's strengths on ed- 
ucation and health. 

With all the polls -and for- 
mer nsHSterEdwina Guna® - ■ 

- suggesting al-abcmrJanct^ide, 
MrHair’s big problem could be 
die battle against overconfi- 
dence and complacency, and he 

- yesterday appealed to the vot- 
ers- to turn out on Thursday to 
ensure the Tbries cSd not get a 
fifth term in office. 

The first indication of Mr 
Blair’s new condition on a sin- 
gle currency was delivered in a 
BBC Question Time interview 
with the Labour, leader last 
^week. 

After he had repeated that It 
was “highly unlikely" that a 
Labour governmexit would par- 
ticipate in the ftrriwaveaf a sin- 
gle currency, Mr Blair was 


asked whether that was for 
economic reasons. 

“Ftir economic reasons and 
.also for reasons to dowith pol- 
itics aswefl,™ he said. ALabour 
leadership sonree said it was a' 
matter of common sense*toat 
the question would hot be pul 
to the voters, if they were cer- 
tain to reject iL 

• The Government’s position is 
That the Government will decide 
on economic tenns alone. Mr 
Major told rrV’sJawthan Dim- 

dQrt^be^wTft Is wise to 1 ] go 
ahead unless you are absolute- 
ly copper-bottomed certain, not 
only that the [economic] con- 
vergence criteria are met, but 
that they axe sustainable, 9 

Mr Major also rejected a 
call - from the International 


Monetary Fund that European 
Union nations should commit 
.themselves to the Jamiaiy 1999 
date for a single currer 

Replying to aw 
mg from toe IMF that most of 
Europe was now ready for Eco- 
nomic and Monetary Union 
and any delay could lead to tur- 
moil in financial markets, Mr 
Major said “Some people say 
it should go ahead in 1999 
without knowing the econoxn- 
icdrcumaances, without know- 
ing what it will mean, without 
knowing ttoat a catastrophic im- 
pact ft would have if it went 
wrong ... I think it is highly un- 
likely that it can safely- 1 em- 
phasise toe word safety - go 
ahead in 1999.” 

Mr Major contradicted the 
IMF view that most of Europe 


was already well on the way to 
fulfilling toe conditions laid 
down under the Maastricht cri- 
teria for EMU membership, 

S if was “extremely un- 
that other member stales 
meet the convergence cri- 
teria by 1999. 

. “Tb go ahead without know- 
ing the .details, without proper 
convergence and knowing con- 
vergence would cootinuev-would 
be madness beyond belief” 

He also dashed hopes expres- 
sed by the IMF that EU states 
would make an early decision an 
firing exchange rates to head off 
financial instability in the run- 
up to monetary union. 

' IMF officials speaking in 
Washington ahead of the meet- 
ing of the Group of Seven top 
industrial nations yesterday 


warned that markets would be 
. unsettled by Mure to complete 
EMU on time. Massimo Rus- 
so, special adviser on EMU to 
IMF managing director Michel 
Camdessus, said: "We at toe 
IMF believe a delay ... would 
lead to substantial dangers." 

IMF economic forecasts pub- 
lished last week showed all EU 
countries except Greece were 
now close to fulfilling the con- 
vergence criteria, Mr Russo 
claimed. But another IMF offi- 
cial warned that there would be 
financial instability without the 
earty announcement of a plan 
to fix exchange rates ahead of 


deputy director of the IMFs Eu- 
ropean Department, said “You 
can’t leave the market without 
any information whatsoever. 


Revealed: Tories’ scare tactics over tax 


Anthony' Bevins 

Political Editor . 


A unique insight into the strate- 
gic thinking that goes into 3bry 
election campaigns, obtained fey 
The independent, shows that tax 
scares work.. 

With, the Tbries planning to 
keep ' up . their attacks on 
Labour's “hidden” tax agenda 
in the run-up to polling day, next 
Thursday, a very senior party 
adviser says that the 1992 
charge that Labour was plan- 
ning to hit people with a- “tax 
bombshell” cost' them toe 
election.. 

The Tbty, strategist, who re- 
nrims one of John Major’s key 
“^Jexs in the current -cam- 
l saris in an unpublished in- 
toat -when the 1992 


-" election campaign opened, 
labour had a very effective slo- 
gan; that it was time for a 
.change. 

“But we caxne iq> with some- 
thing even more compelling," 
the adviser says; “it's not time 
to change; it could be worse; you 
can’i trust Labour. 

■' “And we stressed higher tax, 
both because people don’t like 
paying it, but also because m d 
recession people? sense that 
higher taxes are not 'd brilliant 
"way oul” ? 

In feet, Mr Major raised tax- 
es after toe election, saying ft 
' was itecessaiypreci5ety becans^ 
of. the recession*, and he toH 
London. Wee kco dTfcl eviaonZs 
Jonathon Dimbtehy Progmrjvne 
yesterday: “I had hopetfjo 1 
bring down the leveLtoc pvb*-' 


all level of taxation. I have not 
managed to bring down the 
• overall level of taxation. If you 
wish to call that a breach', cor- 
rect, I will accept that I have not 
been able to achieve what 1 
hoped to,” . . 

However; toe adviser says 
that the Conservatives knew 
perfectly well that they had 
made a mess of toe economy. 
“You must remember this; we 
. ..went info this flection in. a d if- 
■ ferent situation from any Tbiy 
campaign since toe war. The 
message is normally toe Tbries 
have delivered prosperity, don't 
throw itaway. . 

; . . But this, time, be said, it 
•' vtasa’t possible to say that.- On 
the contrary, the Tories had 
- om^iletety messbd it op. “llwas 
^-disaster-time. So.toe only thing 


we could say was, it might be - 
worse. 

“Of course people in toe 
party were tempted, they wob- 
ble, they said all toe time: 
‘Can’t you stress this govern- 
ment’s positive achievements?”’ 

But Mr Major. Chris Fatten, 
the party Chairman, and Mau- 
rice Saatchi,. the advertising 
magnate, were all against that. 
“And stayed against iL We 
' negative from begin- 

ie irony of the inside story 
of the Tbry campaign is that Mr 
Major and the party high com- 
mand are currently complain- 
ing bitterly that toe same tactics 
are now being deployed against 
them - to equally good effect 

Charges that toe Tbries plah 
to abolish the state pension and 


extend Value-Added Thx to 
food - asthey extended it to do- 
mestic fuel and heating bills af- 
ter Lhe last election - are badfy 
damaging toe Conservatives. 

Mr Major told the Jonathan 
Dimbleby programme that “un- 
der no circumstances whatso- 
ever" would he put VAT on 
food, but he was less emphatic 
about VAT on children’s cloth- 
ing and transport fares, saying 
be had “no plans, no need, nor 
any expectations” for that 

The Tbry adviser says of the 
1992 campaign: “Our agenda 
was tax. I'm modestly proud of 
toe fact that when propie came 
out of the polling booths and list- 
ed their reasons for voting Tory 
toe first was Kiimock and toe 
second was tax. We put it there.” 

Interview text, page 10 
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Bast European pimps and 
organised crime bosses are 
transporting up to half a million 
women - .and girls — • some -as 
yosqgas l4 -into the European 
. Uafon each year to be “sold like 
cattle" into sex slavery and 
enforced prostitution, Euro- 
pean mmisteis were told at the 
. weekend. - Peg® * 5 
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X&ahder liftsbar • 

(ft* move prompted by finan- 
^ incentives as well as modem 
adhgi th fi 2,8ft! members of 
Leander Rowing Chib, 
; to Olympic gold medal- 
’ Steve Rei~ 


»d gr ave arid 

/ Present, has dropped 

;n5 179-year bar on women 
Page 3 



Mark Rowe 


Jn what could be described as; 
a case of the' inscrutable in 

pursuit of ihe uimroti«mceaWfc 
a Japanese m*ue voice .choir 
today, embarks ugonwfaal itroay- 
cohsider its ultimate musical, 
challenge: singing a hymn. to 
Welsh, in' Wales. ' - 

Tim' 27-member ft qisawa 
choir, which is beghuunga wrok- 
long conceit tour of Wiles, has 
ILuBroinmniht Iktenmeto 


audio, tapes to learo the Welsh 
words phonetically. . 

The result will be renditions 

0 f‘^aRoddaist"<ThouWbo 


: Gavest) and “Landamos” at 
venues hi Pembroke, Swansea, 
Ebbw \fele ahdCaitoff. 

The' choir was keen to 
attempt toe Welsh hymns 
because Japan, like Whies, Iris 
a particularly strong choral 
tradition. ' : 

AftmJobn, the Cardiff choral 
conductor and teacher who or- 
ganised the tour. saidr ^Wfeare 
a I Honking forward with great 
anticipation to bearing the 
results.? 

. Hfcwjfe, Rfaiannon, record- 
ed qxxaal versions of the hymns, 
on audio tapes which were sent 
from Ordtff to Japan to coach. 


toe choir. - - 
Mr John explained: “Japan, 
like Wales, has a strong choral 
tradition and toe FUjisawa choir 
has a very good reputation. 
They asked to sing something 
in Welsh and will be ta king part 
in joint concerts with local 
choirs”. 

. The Fujisawa choir, which is 
based 35 miles from Tbkyo, 
includes company executives, 
factory workers and school- 
teachers and its raembere range 
in age from 24 to 70; ■ 

. The choir also ptan to sing 
'f'We’D Keep a Welcome in the 
■ HOlades” m English and “AD 


„ _Jt m,._, 

The choir Is foDowmga firm 
tradition of Welsh-Japanese 
musical links, strengthened by 
toe fact that Wales has the 
largest „ concentration of 
Japanese industry outside 
Japan. 

Japanese conductor Tadaaki 
Otaka was musical director of 
toe National Orchestra of 
Whies for nine years and took 
the ensemble to Tokyo for his 
'final conceit in charge in 1995. 

Aled Jones, who captured toe 
hearts' of toe nation with his 
haunting and angelic soprano 
sm gmg, had 16 number one hits 


in Japan. He recalled: “There 
were thousands of screaming 
young girls at toe airport. I 
thought, God, this is fantastic. 
But my chat-up lines were 
limited. I was there to narrate 
Hansel And Grctel and the onty 
Japanese I knew was 'do you 
want to look round my ginger- 
bread house?”’ 

And one of Wales’s premier 
“Welsh pop" - as opposed to 
Britpop bands, Gorky’s 
Zygotic Mynci, have proved’ tb 
be a hit with teenage girls in 
Japan where fans have the 
band autograph English-Welsh 
dictionaries. 


^ ■ 
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Then it would be chaos." 
Among the options beinjj, con- 
sidered by Brussels are using 
rates derived from the Euro- 
pean Exchange Rate Mech- 
anism, which Britain left in 
1992, or an average of market 
rates over a period of time. 

IMF forecasts for Germany, 
France and Italy all show a 
deficit on their public finances 
equivalent to 33 per cent of 
gross domestic product in 1997, 
just outride the 3 per cent lim- 
it laid down under Maastricht. 

But Mr Russo said it did not 
matter whether countries cut 
their public deficits precisely to 
3 per cent of GDP. “I don’t be- 
lieve 3.1 per cent makes the euro 
weak and 2.9 per cent makes the 
euro strong," he said. • 

Dollar set to climb, page 22 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PERSONAL APPEAL 
TO 

FELLOW VOTERS 

Dear Fellow Voter 

For the first time in living memory we have 
the strongest and best managed major 
economy in the developed world. If the 
opinion polls are to be believed we could 
put all of this at risk this Thursday. 

Over the last eighteen years our economy 
and our standing in the world has been 
transformed. Before Baroness Thatcher 
came to power we were the sick man of 
Europe, at the bottom of all the league 
tables, and it was being asked:- 
“Is Britain governable?* 

Now under John Major’s leadership our 
economy is the envy of the world. This is 
best demonstrated by the way 
international industrialists are investing 
for more here than elsewhere in Europe. 

Ibny Blair is a keen advocate of many of 
the policies which are being followed in the 
rest of Europe. It is, therefore, wise to 
compare our unemployment rates with 
those elsewhere in Europe. 

UK GERMANY FRANCE SPAIN 
6.1% 12£% 12.7% 22L2% 

Please, fellow voters, do not risk throwing 
away eighteen years of progress this 
Thursday. 

Please join with me a vote Conservative. 
Yours sincerely 

Patrick Evershed 
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Memories go under the 
hammer in Arms Park sale 

tso^rtc fans bought -lots" for their memories when one of the 

famous stadiums went under the hammer m a umque 
W 0 J£* SdSSto the contents of Cardiff Anns 
park ranging from sections of the pitch, searing, flagpoles, lighting 
ecneraiors. rarnstiles and even the changing rooms. 

S More than 3.000 lots were on offer, and proceeds of the auction 
Jibe ploughed back into the grassroots of die game. Tire park is 
bciilgdcmoUshed and replaced with a new £114 raOlion stadium. 
Snsraid £200 for a five-yard strip of turf, and the red p ashc seats 
went far £20 each. A Cardiff businessman, Giovanni Malacnmo, 
S more than £ 1.000 for the president's suite, including carpets, 
panelling and curtains, which be plans to recreate in a city centre 

restaurants. Leading article. Page IS 

Orangemen urged to join talks 

The Orange Order was urged to open formal talks with the new 
Northern Ireland Parades Commission to try to agree on route for 
disputed marches this summer. The Commission chairman, Alistair 
Graham said last night that he wanted to start dialogue as quickly 
as possible. The Orange leadership is under pressure from 
hardliners not to get involved, but the height of the marching 
season is just weeks away. 

IRA admit motorway blast 

The IRA has admitted responsibility for the bomb blast which led to 
a day of motorway chaos on Friday. A caller using a recognised 
codeword told RTE's Dublin newsroom that the IRA had planted 
the bomb at an electricity pylon close to the M 6 . The disruption, 
following security alerts at a number of railway stations and 
motorways, has led to fears that the IRA might mount attacks during 
the election and security is being tightened in and around polling 
stations. 


That’s the ticket 

A motorist found a ticket on his windscreen after workmen painted 
new parking restrictions around it Kully BansaL, 22, of Handsworth, 
Birmingham, had parked the car in a normal parking bay but while 
he was away, workmen changed it into a motorcycle-only bay - then 
a traffic warden came along and issued a £20 parking ticket Mr 
Bansal said: “I was flabbergasted. At first I couldn’t work out what 
was going on. Then I realised the white lines around my car had 
been repainted and ‘motorcyles' painted on the road. A Birmingham 
City Council spokesman said: “This is very embarrassing.’' 

Restaurant shooting 
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The hunt was continuing yesterday for a gunman who shot dead a 
customer in a North London restaurant and wounded two others. 
The murder victim was shot at the Place 7b Be Caribbean 
restaurant in Kcnsal Rise. Two others diners were hit, and one was 
seriously injured, when a gunman opened fire with a shotgun. 
Armed police cordoned off the scene (pictured) but found no trace 
of the attacker. Scotland Yard said the motive for the attack 
remained unclear. The injured were being treated in hospital. 

Lottery jackpot 

Six tickeiholdere shared the £7.9 million National Lottay jackpot , 
scooping £1331391 each. The lucky numbers were 10, 6, 14, 25, 

27, 38. and the bonus number was 5. 
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NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 


online eveSy^fiy on AOL 

Call 0800 376 5376. 


NEWSPAPERS 
SUPPORT RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 43-2% of 
the raw material for UK newspapers 
in the first half of 1996 




Banter puts cabbie on road 
to Hollywood stardom 


T axi driver Cofin Hayday had a lawyer in the back 
of his cab once which led to a £S0m property deal 
involving terrorists. Then he had a copywriter and 
the property deal turned into a film script Next came 
the fare who was a film director. And now Mr Hayday 
says he is on the way to becoming a millionaire. 

The extraordinary story of 53-year-old Mr Haydays 
rise to fame and fortune began when he picked up copy- 
writer Jo Reynolds at Paddington in 1994.. He told his 
passenger of his involvement in a £50m deal set up with 
a previous passenger, a lawyer. But the deal fell 
fit rough. 

Mr Reynolds was so intrigued by the tale that he urged 
Mr Hayday to write a film script When he heard Mr Hay- 
day was dyslexic, he offered to do it himself in return 
for half the proceeds of any sale. 

Two months biter Mr Hayday picked up an Irishman 
in Soho who turned out to be Neil Jordan, director of 
The Crying Game, Mona Lisa, and Michael Collins. The 
script was sent off to him but, it was “not for him". 


I’m pregnant 
again, says 
Mandy Allwood 

Mandy AUwood, who six months 
ago lost eight octuptets produced 
by In-vitm fertility (IVF) treatment, is 
pregnant again, the publicist Max 
Clifford has confirmed. 

Ms Allwood (right), 32, of Soli- 
hull, West Midlands, who became 
pregnant six weeks ago by her 
lover, Paul Hudson, said: “Ifs a 
miracle. It’s happened so quickly 
we even stunned the doctors - 
again. We think ifs just the one 
this time - and we're more than 
happy with that 
This just confirms to me that 
we did the right thing by trying to 
have all eight babies before. It 
was our decision to try and give 
them all life. When we lost them l 
thought my world was ending. A 
part of me died with each one.” 

Her eight-baby pregnancy - the 
first in Britain - aided in miscar- 
riages last October and she and 
Mr Hudson, 38, were criticised for 
continuing the multiple pregnan- 
cy. The News of the Wortti had 
agreed to pay her a reported 
£ 1 m if all eight were bom. 



Ms Allwood’s gynaecologist 
advised her to undergo embryo 
reduction treatment to enable two 
or three foetuses to have a 
greater chance of survival. There 
were also calls for restrictions on 
National Health Service fertility 
treat me nt after it emerged that Ms 
Allwood already had a son by her 
former husband, Simon Pugh. 

Mr Clifford, who was hired by 
the couple during the eight-baby 
pregnancy, said; This seals 
Mandy’s relationship with Paul. 
They’ve been trying since it was 
physically passible.” 

Mark Rowe 


Then on Christmas Eve 1995 Mr Hayday had an Amer- 
ican passenger, John Frank Rosenblum, head of Light- 
house Productions. He, too, was sent the script and Mr 
Hayday got his big break. 

Mr Rosenblum phoned to say he was putting together 
a production budget of yi5m.lt was agreed that the lead 
character in the film, provisionally Ikied 7he Opportunist, 
would be cafied Cofin Hayday, and his name would ap- 
pear in-the credits. 

The producers, daims Mr Hayday, are looking to es- 
tablished stars like Colin Firth, Hugh Grant and Nigel 
Hawthorne for the lead role, with Michelle Pfeiffer ap- 
pearing opposite. Mr Hayday^says he also helped to find 
some of the cast for the film from behind the wheel. Tim 
Roth, /the star of Pulp. Fiction, ‘is looking at the script af- 
ter beinglipped off about the'production byafriend who 
had been a passenger. 

And the director Graham Baker (AJien Nation and The 
Omen - The Ftoal Conflict), hailed the cab at Great Marf- 
boraugh Street 

fQmSengupta 


Sister agrees to 
vital donation 

A fife-saving fight against 
leukaemia has reunited asters 
who divided by the fear that hospi- 
tals Inspired in one of them. After 
three years apart they are now 
preparing to visit a clinic together 
so a blood transfusion can begin. 

Angela Latham, 34, has 
leukaemia but her sister, Susan 
Squires, 39, had refused to donate 
bone marrow for a transplant be- 
cause of her fear of hospitals. But 
now she has agreed to go to a 
dinic. Mrs Latham is to accompa- 
ny her for support 

Ms Squires agreed to help after 
meetfng her sister's consultant 
haematologlst Dr Paul Kelsey, of 
the Victoria Hospital in Blackpool, 
at her flat in the town last Friday. 

Mrs Latham said: Tm shell- - 
shocked but very happy ... ( saw 
my sister for two hours on Friday 
but we’re letting. things calm down 
again now." 

The news has delighted Mis 
Latham’s husband, Paul, and chR- 
dren Ashfy, 12, and Bernadette, 6 . 
Ms Squires said: 1 just hope this 
wfll save Angela, lam stffl very ner-_ 
vous but I think I wffl be able to 
cope." 


education 

School-based sex advice 
cuts teenage pregnancies 

Sex education us&the 

age of first sexual intercourse and encouragm*. 

British Medical Asociatosaidtc^gr- hcre 

. It called for doctors to school-based seK 

parents after areriwofstudiM^^d^ ^^ 
education can.be effective in i«iuajg j A 1994 study 

especially when finked to should provide 

showed that 94 per cent of panmtt tho^htsenoou. u^mdy 
. sex education and 53 per cent rated such provision exur. 

■ ^ fcra jpublic debate, the curren ' 

gpverammt guidelines do not "promote ^ 

demanded the by local 

controversial clause banning promotion of homosewanty_^ 



CONSERVATION 


Noise to save porpoises’ lives 

Scientists are trying 
to discover what kind 
of noise -annoys a 
porpoise, in an 
attempt to save the 
threatened mammal. 

. The underwater 

acoustics group at 
Loughborough 
University in 
Leicestershire, hope 
to perfect an 
dectnmfe “pipger* 

porpoises swimming away from death in fishermen’s nets. Chief 
experimental officer David Goodson said he bopesto 
small w a terproof box which can be sold to fishing fleets *° rl ° w ” c ' 
fifls team’s efforts come as figures tor deaths of the animals have 
raised fears among some conservationists that one Important 
species, harbour porpoises (above), could disappear around much 
of Britain and Ireland. 

Paul Jepson of the Institute of Zoology 
figures were based on a survey by Cornwall Wildlife Trust, 
pot vohmteers on Irish and Coniish fishing boats and counted 43 
dead porpoises in nets. Calculations from that suggested 
would be fo wl across the whole Celtic Sea, or about 6 per cent of 
the estimated area population of harbour porpoises, he said. 


Fat cats keep the cream 

Directors and managers continue to enj'oy pay rises well ahead of 
inflation, a new report published today confirmed. Managers 
received average pay rises of 63 per cent last year, their highest 
annqal increase since 1992, according to pay consultants 
Remuneration Economics (RE). And directors’ rises averaged 7.2 
per cent down from 9 per cent the year before, while both groups 
received record numbers of bonuses. 

. RE’S 1997 National Management Survey shows that the North- 
South divide is dearly marked - with one exception. London's 
managers axe the country's best-paid, but the most highly rewarded 
directors work in Scotland. The survey also confirms that the 
fattest cats are found in the utilities, as directors in the electricity, 
gas and other energy industries earn £119,996 on average. Public 
sector directors were least well-paid, earning an average of £58, 131. 


SCIENCE 

Solution for chemical weapons 

Scientists have developed a new process to help countries destroy 
huge stockpiles of chemical weapons. Nations which have ratified 
the Chemical Weapons Convention, which comes into force 
tomorrow, wfD have 10 years to get rid of their arsenals, which is 
usually done by incineration. But this produces toxic pollutants and 
is potentiafry hazardous, and a British company has come up with a 
solution which is said to be both safe and environmentally friendly. 

The Silver EC process uses silver ions - charged atoms - and 
nitric add to break the organic material from which chemical 
weapons are made down to harmless carbon dioxide, water and 
inorganic salts-, which is either vented to the atmosphere, recycled 
or disposed of as industrial waste. 


LEISURE 

Weekends can harm your health 

Long, lazy Saturday lunches and Sunday lie-ins may be a thing of the 
past for many people, according to Professor Cajy Cooper of the 
Uhivexaty o f Man chester Institute of Science and Technology and a 
leading authority on stress. “Disposable free time is increasingly hard 
to come by. Not only does the week’s stress often have a ‘ro Hover 1 
effect, but there are more demands made on you at the weekend. 
The pressure of or ganising dinner parties, cultural activities, 
housework and gardening all take their toll so by the end of the 48 
hours you’re often left feeling more exhausted than after two davs at 
work,” he says in an article in the June issue of Sfce magazine. 

Experts in psyctroneuro immunology - the connection between 
mind and body - also warn that weekend stress may weaken the 
tramnne system and cause stomach upsets, rashes and skin 
disorders, fatigue and flu-like symptoms. 
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Women join rowing elite after 179 years 


Mark Rowe 

In a move prompted by financial in- 
centives as well as modem thinking, 
a male sporting bastion has dropped 
its 179-year bar on women being 
members. 

The 2,800 members of the Lean- 
der Rowing Club, which is home to 
Olympic medallists Steve Redgrave 
and Matthew Pin sent, voted for the 
move by a majority of more than the 


required two-thirds after a three- 
hour meeting. 

The decision has been prompted 
by an offer of a £1 Jm National Lot- 
tery grant towards a £23m devel- 
opment plan. 

One condition s that the club must 
comply with the Sports Council's 
open membership policy, which 
would mean that women must be ac- 
cepted on the same terms as men. 

The National Lottery had made 


it dear to the dub that it could no 
longer retain its exclusively male 
membership if it wanted £1 £m. 

Leander, based at Henley-on- 
Thames in Oxfordshire, has for 
yearn allowed women crews to train, 
but has neverinvrted them to become 
members, nor has the 'dub ever 
built women's changing areas. The 
decision means they can become 
members and also use the facilities. 

The dub’s first rule states that 


“qualification for membership is 
good fellowship and proficiency- in 
oarsmanship”. 

Yesterday, Leanders chairman, 
Ohris Rodngues, said; “The dub will 
remain a high-pe rfo rmance centre”. 
• Mr Rodrigues said the Leander 
Club would pursue the lotteiyap- 
plication, "providkl it in no way com- 
promises om rowing centre". He said 
'the vote was based on principle." 

Pinsent, who was in favour of the 


move, said recently: “Of course, the 
club should be open to women. 
Probably a small parentage *01 ob- 
ject because it has been male^only 
for nearly 300 years, bur that is not 
a legitimate reason to oppose it.” 

Dot Bladrie, an' Olympic, oar- 
swoman who coaches the Oxford 
women’s team, said the move was vt 
talif the dub was to become a cen- 
tre of excellence. “We need to be 
members so we can use their fadli- 


. ties. Most of the women I know don’t 
really dare about belonging to the 
dub itself. Tliey have more inter- 
esting things to do with their time 
thahjom-a country dub”.. • 
Founded m ISIS,- Leander is 
Britain’s oldest rowing dub and the 
leading centre for the men's' heavy- 
weight national squad. In recent 
years it has provided' the bulk of 
Britain’s international teams, in- 
cluding more than half of the men’s 



Mad Dog: 

the car 
that fills 
up with 
sunshine 


Nicholas Schoon drives the 
British-built vehicle of the 
future where the fuel is free 




Steam car. Steam cars 
offered serious 
competition to those with 
internal combustion 
engines until the 1920s. 
They burned petrol which 
generated steam in a 
boiler, but you had to 
raise the pressure before 
you could switch them on. 



Extreme mites per gallon 
car. Every year, strange 
vehicles compete in the 
Shell Mileage Marathon to 
find which can go furthest 
with a small quantity of 
petrol. Last year, it was 
won by a Honda-backed 
machine which did the 
equivalent of 5,348 
miles per gallon. 



Road runner: Mike Duke (above) prepares his team's Mad Dog for The Independents Nicholas Schoon (top left] to hit the road Photographs: Philip Meech 


I have driven the future and it 
works -although I wouldn't like 
to try it in rush hour traffic, and 
I couldn’t take the family on hol- 
iday in it. 

Mad Dog is a British solar- 
powered car which has raced 
across Australia. It will be a star 
exhibit at the first World Sus- 
tainable Energy Trade Fair in 
Amsterdam next month. 

It was built by engineering 
students and lecturers at the 
South Bank University, in Lon- 
don. at a cost of £20.000. The car 
is quite a contrast to the sleek, 
no-expeuse -spared Honda ve- 
hicle which easily won the trans- 
Australia World Solar Change 
last October and now features 
in a lavish advertising campaign 
on posters and television. 

The Japanese car giant says 
its solar motor, the Dream, 
would cost £800,000 to buy - but 
the total costs of design, con- 
struction and taking part in the 
race are thought to be well over 
£lm. A team of more than 100 
mechanics, technicians, engi- 
neers and public relations peo- 
ple fo&sed over it. 


Mad Dog managed with a 
team of just five, the smallest 
among the 46 squads partic- 
ipating in the World Solar Chal- 
lenge race. Simplicity, robust- 
ness and cheapness, along with 
the minimum possible weight, 
are the car’s attributes. It glides 
along on three ordinary moun- 
tain bike wheels, with a large 
table top of solar cells stretch- 
ing out behind its tiny cockpit. 

I was privileged to take the 
car for a spin along a quiet street 
behind the university’s student 
union. You clamber in, then 
snuggle down into a low-slung 
seat. The compact steering 
wheel looks like an aircraft con- 
trol column, and a “bubble” can- 
opy of tinted transparent plastic 
is lowered over your head. It's 
a bit like being in a glider. 

Flick the master switch, slide 
forward the hand throttle, lift 
your foot off the brake and off 
you go. The steering is a bit stiff 
and the motor is silent: all you 
bear is a quid rumble of wheels. 

Mad Dog boasts brisk accel- 
eration and a top speed of 65 
kraph. Its average speed during 


the 1,870-mile World Solar 
Challenge Race from Darwin to 
Adelaide last October was a 
leisurely 36kmpb, compared 
with Honda’s 90 kmph. 

South Bank University's ve- 
hicle came 32nd but completed 
the course - unlike several oth- 
er entrants. It is only the second 
British car to finish in the four 
trans-Australia races to date. 

There were some surprises 
Down Under. Moments after 
the start, a large dog bounded 
out of the crowd of onlookers 
and Mad Dog hit it Neither an- 
imal nor car suffered any seri- 
ous harm. The weather also 
misbehaved by raining heavily 
and water poured into the car. 
The team had to drill holes in 
the bottom to let it trickle out 

Like all the other cars par- 
ticipating, it has some battery 
storage. Early in the morning, 
with the sun low in the sky and 
weak, the stored electricity 
helps to turn its single high ef- 
ficiency electric motor. But un- 
der the midday sun, Mad Dog’s 
BP solar cells provide enough 
power to drive the car and 


recharge the batteries. Then, as 
it sinks and its strength fades, 
the batteries are needed once 
more to supplement the fading 
solar-generated electricity. 

You could keep the car go- 
ing on sunshine through the 
British summer if you did not 
drive all day. But you'd put ft 
away for the winter. It has 
brake lights and indicators but 
no headlights since sustained 
night drives are impossible. 

Just one kilowatt - enough 
electrical power for a one-bar 
electric heater - can keep Mad 
Dog moving at 30 kmph. This 
is mainly because of its stream- 
lined shape and lightweight 
composition. The chassis and 
skin are made of a “sandwich” 
material - two thin layers of car- 
bon fibre enclosing a PVC foam 
filling. It has no structural steeL 

Engineering lecturer Mike 
Duke said they had used most- 
ly British components and plan- 
ned to enter a revamped, more 
efficient version for the next 
race. His colleague, Nigel 
Burgess, uses the project to 
teach students about stress ana- 


lysis. “It’s a means of intro- 
ducing them to this kind of tech- 
nology - lightweight, with high 
efficiency - whkh k going to be- 
come more and more impor-. 
tant,” he said. “It’s a bit like 
building a microlight aircraft," 
No car manufacturer, not 


even Honda, has any plans as 
yet to mass produce a solar car 
-- although as technology ad- 
vances they may be viable in the 
tropics within a couple - of 
decades. 

But the development of ex- 
otic one-offs for the Australian 


race, which takes place every 
three years, should advance 
techniques for making cars 
lighter, more efficient and less 
polluting. Electric cars and hy- 
brid electric/petrol engine ve- 
hicles are now dose to com- 
mercial viability. 


Electric can General 
Motors’ sporty EV1 is the 
world's first commerical 
electric car. !t went on 
sale in southern California 
and Arizona last 
December. Top speed 
is 145 kmph, with a 
maximum range between 
recharges of 150 km. 
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St Trinian’s swaps hockey 
sticks for girl power 


heavyweight teams for the Atlanta 
. Olympics last year. 

The club can now expect to receive 
SXSm towards the rebuilding and ex- 
pansion of their Henley clubhouse, 
whki celebrates the centenary of iLs 
building this year. 

Their expansion plans include a 


- purpose-built gymnasium, facilities 
for physiotherapy, medical assess- 
ment and treatment, and women s 
c hanging rooms. 




Rob Brown 

Media Editor 

The girls of Si Trillion's arc 
poised to stage a return to 
Britain's screens in a spiccd-up 
television version of the classic 
Ealing comedies. 

Granada Television an- 
nounced yesterday that ills 
hopeful of winning a £2JJm 
commission from ITV to bring 
the nation's naughtiest school- 
girls back to the small screen 
next year. 

Th’c Manchester-based 
broadcaster revealed that it is 
hoping to persuade the all- 
woman pop group the Spice 
Girls to perform the theme 
tune and might even make a bid 
to get Eddie l 2 zard to play the 
cross-dressing headmistress. 
Bui it stressed that the series has 
still to be cast. 

Andy Harries. Granada’s 
controller of entertainment and 
comedy, said: “St THnian's were 
the original purveyors of giri 
power, so it would be wonder- 
ful if we could involved the 
biggest phenomenon in Britpnp 
in their revival.” 

He stressed that the series 
would be “saucy but not smut- 
ty", so that it could be trans- 
mitted in a pre-watershed peak 
time slot. 

St THnian's was turned into 
Britain's most famous grrls 
school by a series of feature 
films made between 1953 and 
1965, but Granada has acquired 



Sauce and spice: The schoolgirls, seen here in Blue 
Murder at St Trtnlan's, are to make a television comeback 


the rights to the original com- 
ic book cartoons % Ronald 
Searle and says it will draw its 
inspiration from these. 

The announcement was 
made at the Golden Rose of 
Moutrcux Festival on the banks 
of Lake Geneva in Switzer- 
land. where Britain's leading 
television comedy and enter- 
tainment figures converge each 
year to compete for awards and 
drum up advance publicity for 
their furthcoming productions. 

The BBC announced here 
over the weekend that it has 


lured two of ITV’s biggest acts 
away from the commercial sec- 
tor. Hale and Pace plus Lily Sav- 
age have been signed up by the 
Corporation. Poaching the lat- 
ter - a drag act by Paul O’Grady 
- is a major coup since Lily Sav- 
age it seen as one of the biggest 
rising siars in this area of pro- 
gramming. 

Hale and Pace, a mainstay of 
ITV’s comedy output for the 
last decade, arc planning to 
dean up their act when they quit 
LWT in order to occupy a peak 
lime slot on the BBC. 


Announcing the signing, Paul 
Jackson, the Corporation's 
head of entertainment, said: 
“They came to us and said they 
wanted to take their place at the 
centre of the nation's enter- 
tainment with a quite different 
kind of show.” 

The defection of both these 
acts from ITV is a double set- 
back for Britain's biggest com- 
mercial station only a week 
after it was urged by its watch- 
dog body, the ITC to add more 
variety to its peak time sched- 
ules, which have been domi- 
nated by long-running popular 
drama series. Granada is hop- 
ing to generate some more 
positive publicity for the net- 
work with a further major an- 
nouncement this morning in 
Moncreux. It declined to dis- 
close details last night 

Channel 4 has also been 
making some waves on Lake 
Geneva over the weekend by 
announcing that it has struck a 
deal with broadcaster Chris 
Evans’ Ginger Productions to ■ 
make a senes about golf enti- 
tled Tee-Time, which will seek 
to cash in on die current craze 
for the sport, triggered by Tiger 
Woods’ recent stunning tri- 
umph at the US Masters. 

A golfing fanatic himself, 
Evans will produce the series, 
which has a £lm budget. But it 
has not yet been established 
how much the maverick pre- 
senter will himself feature on 
screen. 


^Midland offers first-time buyers 
a rate of 5.99% ( 7.2% APR) fixed 
until July 1999. 
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Militant 
gays in 
protest at 
cathedral 

The gay rights group Outrage 
yesterday disrupted a 
cathedra] service in a protest 
at what it said was Anglican 
support for anti-gay 
discrimination, writes Mark 
Rowe. 

The campaigners, who had 
been sitting among the 
congregation at Southwark 
Cathedral in London, 



m 



"Slop Sacking Gay Clergy”. 

Dressed in suits and ties, 
the campaigners had knelt in 
silence at the altar for five 
minutes until one rose and 
told the congregation, 
including 60 Anglican 
primates from around the 
world, that the Church should 
embrace homosexual 
equality. 

The provost, the Very Rev 
Colin Slee, said: “My sadness 
is that the case of homosexual 
people will not be furthered 
by causing stress to people 
who are sympathetic.” 


Service interrupted: One of the Outrage members protesting at Southwark Cathedral yesterday 
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John Harvey ' " 

Government scientists are 
sitting oh six-year-oLd results 
from . an experiment which 
shows that dogs can almost 
certainly catch mad cow disease. 

In 1991 Government vets 
studied the brains of 444 
hunting hounds, some of which 
had been under-performing. 
The Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food confirmed 
that some of the brains showed 
signs of the canine equivalent 
of mad cow disease. 

Last week, Norwegian 
scientists said they thought an 
11 -year-old golden retriever 
bad died from a spoogiform 
encephalopathy. They are 
linking the death to pet food 
made, from cattle remains 
imported from the UK. 

Until now, no-one has been 
able to explain why dogs area 't 
infected with a spongiform 
encephalopathy and cats are. Ai - 
least 75 cats have already died 
from feline ' spongiform 
encephalopathy (FSE), which 
they probably caught from eat- 
ing food contaminated with the 
agent causing BSE (bovine 
1 spongiform encephalopathy). in 
cows. 

The hounds may have caught 
the disease in the same way. 

Doctor Stephen Dealler, a 
consultant microbiologist and 
persistent critic of the Ministry's 
polity on BSE, said it was 
another example of a cover-up. 
“It’s incredible that this ex- 
periment was known about 
before the last General 
Election,” be added. 

When The Independent 
contacted Ian McGill - one of 
the vets who worked on the 
hounds - he refused to answer 
our questions. “Why don’t you 
try contacting the Ministry Press 
Office?” was his response. 

A Ministry spokeswoman 
confirmed that scientists at the 
Central Veterinary Laboratory 
and the \feterinary Investigation 
Service, did the work. They 
found scrapie associated fibrils 
(SAFs) in some of the brains. 

Fibrils are little fibres which 
were first noticed by scientists 
studying scrapie, a spongiform 
encephalopathy in sheep. 

“You can be absolutely 
certain that the presence of 
SAFs shows these dogs had 
the disease," said Dr Dealler. 

In 1992 the results were 
reported verbally to the Spongi- 
form Encephalopathy Advisory 
Committee (SEAC) which 


advises the Government on 
BSE policy. The then chairman. 
Dr. David Tyrrell, apparently 
decided that as the results were 
unreliable and as there was no 
danger to public health, the 
work should not be taken any 
further. 

David Wadsworth, a vet and 
president of the British Small 
Anim al Veterinary Association, 
said he had never seen a dog 
encephalopathy in his practice. 
-It’s certainly news to me. and 
it’s the ftret I’ve heard of the 
Ministry work.” 

Any dog with the disease 
wil] probably have picked it up 
before September 1990 when 
the specified bovine offals 
thought to carry the BSE agent 
in cattle were banned in pet 
food. 

Because CJD and BSE have 
comparatively long incubation 
times - seven years or more - 
dogs that were puppies in the 
late 1980s may now be reaching 
the age when they start to show 
effects. 


£ You can be 
absolutely 
certain that 
...these dogs 
had the 
disease? 


It is possible, also, that the 
disease in dogs is naturally 
occurring and not linked to 
infected meat. 

The Independent spoke to 
Mrs Anne Jones, from Hednes- 
ford in Staffordshire, who sent 
a video of her dog to Dr Dealler 
because she thought it had the 
disease. 

“My dog seems to have re- 
covered, but I'm sure that if you 
put an advertisement in one of 
the dog magazines, people 
would fill the pages with their 
experiences,” she said. 

Another incident was 
reported to David Hinchliffe. 
Labour MP for Wakefield. 
“About a year ago, 1 was 
contacted by a lady who was 
convinced several of her dogs 
had the canine version of BSE” 
he said. “I put her in contact 
with some scientists, but 1 think 
she may have emigrated since 
then.” 
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British film 
industry goes 
to war over 
funds for new 
studios 

Hand lister 

Arts News Editor ■ 

The post-Oscar glow of mutu- 
al goodwill which enveloped the 
British film industry has evap- 
orated in the chili wind ofa 
scramble for lottery handouts. 

With £I56m earmarked to set 
up new mini-studios, perhaps 
some jostling was inevitable. 
One of the leading film con- 
sortiums bidding for the mon- 
ey claimed yesterday that some 
of the competing groups were 
only partly British and the lot- 
tery cash would go to fund films 
whose profits would go abroad. 

Thirty-seven consortiums of 
financiers, producers and (fir 
lectors are bidding to be among 
the lucky four who will receive 
£39m ea!& from the Am Coun- 
cil lottery fond to make new 
British films . The four winners 
will be announced at next 
month's Cannes film festival. 

The big names competing for 
the money indude the best- 
known British film producers 
and distributors backed by or- 
ganisations as diverse as EMI 
Music and Coutts Bank and . 
celebrities such as Elton John 
and Lenny Henry. 

But a number of consor- 
tiums have foreign investors 
from the United States and 
Europe as weU as well-known 
British names. A consortium in- 
volving the Canadian company 
Alliance ("’-o rnrnnniraf-f mic in- 

eludes BBC Films and actors 




Ewan McGregor Trainspotting 
star In alliance with BBC 



Harvey Goldsmith: His group 

Best of the home-grown talents: Scenes from The Madness of King George (left), which had a British producer, and Four Weddings and A Funeral (right), which had a British director warns over profits 


such as Thmspotting star Ewan 
McGregor. 

Columbia TriStar is part of 
UK Filmworks, .with major 
British film figures such as Mike 
Newell, director of Four Wed- 
dings And A Funeral and David 
P&rfitt, producer of I Tie "Mad- 
ness Of. IGng George. ' 

Allied Image Rartoers, head- 
ed by music promoter Harvey 
Goldsmith, a jUoytTs insurance 
broker, and risk managers 
Screen Partners, claimed that 
some big name consortia fining 
up for film lottery money would 
in fact chann el profits abroad. 


Kent Walwm, director of Al- 
lied image Partne is, said the 
public who paid for lottery tick- 
ets expected profits to stay in the 
country, but one major Udder far 
die film money was backed by an 
American company Columbia 
TriStar, and anothe r fry AIKmw-, 
a Canadian fihn c o mpany . 

, ‘‘Lottery money must be used 
to enhance .both the fabric of the 
culture and the finances of 
Britain,” he said. “It would be 
unacceptable if franchises were 
awarded where the very life- 
blood of the industry - notably 
the profits -go overseas and all 


that happens is a few actors and 
technicians are more gainfully 
employed.” 

He made a point of turning ■ 

on multi-Oscar winner The Eng- 
lish Patient. “The confusion." he 
says, “arises from what qualifies 
as a British film, 77ie English Pa- 
tient being a perfect example. 
While no one questions the un- 
doubted contribution that 
British talent has made to its 
success, ,theprafits will go to Mi- 
ramax, its Hollywood financiers. 

Let’s hope that the next filin pa- 
tient will be British-owned as 
well as British made.” 


The Department of Nation- 
al -Heritage is also concerned. 
A spokesman for the depart- 
ment said yesterday: “The de- 
finition is not just of academic 
interest. There are tax benefits 
to being a British film, and 
it does now have a lottery res- 
onance. With the new lottery 
franchises, whether a film is 
British could be a significant 
factor.” 

Confusion over what is a 
British film is now so marked 
that the Department of Na- 
tional Heritage has set up a 
committee of inquiry into what 


constitutes a British film. A 
ruling will be made later this 
summer. 

David Parfitt, of UK Film- 
works, said yesterday: “We’re an 
international industry. We have 
managed to find new money' 
abroad but we will guarantee 
the profits will slay in the UK." 

Sarah Keene, a leading film 
publicist, who promoted 77ie 
English Pattern , said' “It is un- 
fortunate but perhaps inevitable 
that there is rancour breaking 
out over the lottery franchises. 
But the £156m of lottery mon- 
ey will have a dramatic effect on 


the British film industry, and it 
is no surprise that competition 
is very intense. 

“In the case of 77tc' English 
Patient we never claimed it was 
a British film. We claimed it was 
a British-led film." 

An Arts Couneil spokes- 
woman said: “There are no 
ownership restrictions, but fran- 
chisees must use lottery mon- 
ey to make British films and they 
must show a commitment to re- 
invest in British films. It would 
be expected that the majority of 
the money comes back' to Eton John: A player alongside 


Britain." 
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Haughey fights to keep secrets surrounding £1.3m gift 
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Alan Murdoch 

Dublin •' ' • 

Charles Haughty, the embattled 
former Irish prime minister, 
could seek ajudidal review at 
theDublin High Court today to 
maintain the secrecy of discus- 
sions about £I3m he received 
from a leading Irish supermar- 
ket chain. 

Ben Duxme, the Irish super- 
market magnate, confirmed last 


week that he had channelled 
£L3m to the heavfly-indebted 
Mr Haugfaey. who served as 
Thoiseach between 1987 and 
1991. The tribunal investigating 
payments to politidnns, which 
was set up by the Irish govern- 
ment in February, has given Mr 
Haughey has until tins after- 
noon toappear befixe it, orseek 
representation, it he wishes to 
contest an order forcing dis- 
closure of the contents of five 


discussions he had with Noel 
Smyth, solicitor for Mr Dunne. 

Three of the meetings took 
place al Mr Haughcy’s 18th-ceu- 
tury Kmseafy mansion in north 
Dublin, and two at the home of 
Mr Hanghe/s neighbour to 
avoid publicity. The two hous- 
es are connected by a tunnel. 

- The tribunal, and the con- 
troversy surrounding it, has de- 
veloped into a veritable bonfire 
of Irish politidans’xeputations. 


Michael Lowry, the former 
transport minister, was forced 
to resign after revelations about 
how Mr Dunne paid for a 
£214,000 extension to his house. 
Dunnes Stores charged the 
work, which included furnish- 
ing and a custom-made double 
bed, to one of its Dublin retail 
outlets - and valued It at 
£395,000. 

Last week the tribunal heard 
evidence that Mr Lowiy, whose 


firm provided refrigeration ser- 
vices to Dunnes' stores, had 
received another £105,000 via 
the Isle of Man. This payment 
had not been declared in 
Lowry's statement to the DaO 
on the affair. The serious tax 
implications of various pay- 
ments revealed at the tribunal 
have aroused considerable pub- 
lic interest 

Proinsias de Rossa, the 
leader of Democratic Left, the 


junior party in the ruling Irish 
coalition, is now suggesting that 
Mr Lowry should stand down as 
a candidate in the forthcoming 
general election. 

Mr Lowiy yesterday ap- 
pealed for privacy for his fam- 
ily after newspaper revelations 
of a relationship with a 35 year- 
old woman, with whom he was 
pictured on holiday in Spain 
while his wife and children 
were elsewhere on the Conti- 


nent. The former minister 
resigned from the Fine Gad 
parliamentary party over the 
Dunne affair and intents to 
stand as an independent in his 
Tipperary North constituency. 

Mrde Rossa, the minister for 
social welfare, told told his par- 
ty's ard fheis (annual confer- 
ence) in Dun Laogfiaire that the 
relationship between business 
and politics had to be put above 
board once and for all. 


John Bruton, the present 
Prime Minister, is to give evi- 
dence to the tribunal this morn- 
ing, He is expected to explain 
the circumstances in which his 
Fine Gael party received 
£180,000 in donations from Mr 
Dunne, which the party itself 
disclosed earlier. 

This included a donation of 
£100,000 which was secured by 
Mr Bruton after calling for a cup 
of tea at Mr Dunne's house. 


The UK’s Best Offer? 




1997 Top Direct Lender Over Two Years* - What Mortgage Magazine. 


Moving house? 

Call Direct Line for a cheaper 

mortgage. 

Not moving house? Ditto. 



Si?* f-Eyi 

yTfe~ T 


£158,605 


It doesn’t matter whether you're moving house or not, you can still move your 
mortgage to Direct Line. 

It could save you around £50* a month. 

You can borrow up to 90% of the value of your home. 

There’s a free valuation. 

No early redemption, arrangement or mortgage indemnity fees. 

Direct line guarantees to save you 20? ut on your existing 
buildings insurance. 

If you transfer your mortgage without moving house 

Direct Line wall pay your legal fees'll. a 

Call now, we're waiting to beat the banks and G DIRECT IIHE 

building societies. 




0181 649 9099 


LONDON 


0161 831 9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141 221 9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME 8am to 8pm Monday to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ret INDI07 
www.directiine.co.uk A Royal Bank of Scotland company. 
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Nuclear 


be used in 


household 


products 


Ian Burrell 


Brussels has cleared the way for 
radioactive nuclear waste to be 
used in recycled consumer goods 
such as glass, plastics and metals. 
A European Commission 
directive will allow very low 
levels of radioactive substances 
to be handled without reporting 
or an authorisation licence. 

The move was called “luna- 
cy" by environmentalists who 
said (here was no certainty that 
even the smallest quantities of 
radioactive material were safe. 

The new Euralom directive 
will permit tiny quantities of the 
bone-seeking isotope Stron- 
tiura-90, ancf 300 other radio- 
active isotopes, including 
Plutonium 239 and C-aesum 137 
to be recycled with other waste. 

Dr Chris Busby, author of 
Wing? of Death, which highlights 
the dangers of low-level radia- 
tion from the nuclear industry, 
said that the new thresholds 
were “dangerously highland 
“could allow huge amounts of 
radioactive waste to be diluted 
and disposed of by this route”. 

Seemingly acknowledging 
the dangers, the directive 
expressly' forbids the addition of 
radioactive substances in food- 
stuffs , toys, personal ornaments 
or cosmetics. But other forms 
of disposal, including recycling 
into household goods, are per- 
mitted without authorisation if 
the quantities are below the new 
given levels. Augustin Janssens, 
of the EC radiation, protection 
unit, agreed that there was no 
safe level of radiation but said 
it was not practical to regulate 
for very low levels. 

The directive was adopted by 
the EU last summer, and mem- 
ber states are due to transpose 
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it into their national law by 2000. 

In Britain, the use, handling 
and disposal of even tiny 
amounts of radioactive sub- 
stances requires authorisation 
under the Radioactive Sub- 
stances Act 1993. Any change 
would require new legislation 
passed in Westminster. 

Britain’s National Radio- 
logical Protection Board was 
involved with the EC in drawing 
up the new radioactive “exemp- 
tion levels”. Dr John Cooper, 
head of the NRPB's environ- 
mental assessments department, 
said they ted agreed on levels for 
some 300 isotopes at which the 
risks to people were ‘Trivial". 

He said it would not be 
practical to impose regulations 
on university and hospital lab- 
oratories which might handle 
tiny quantities of radioactive 
materials. 

Dr Busby has produced new 
evidence that children living 
dose to nuclear sites are at risk 
from leukaemia caused by ex- 
posure to bw-levd radiation. The 
link has htyp matte fti a s tatis tical 
analysis of mortality rates among 
children under the age of 15 
living in Lhe south Midlands. 

The childhood leukaemia 
mortality rate in South Oxford, 
which is dose to the Atomic 
Energy Research Establish- 
ment at Harwell, is neatly two 
and a half times the national i 
average. In Newbury, which is 
near to the Atomic Weapons 
Establishment at Aldermaston, 
the figure is almost double the 
national rate. 

The AWE said its research 
showed the impact of the site on 
the local environment was “neg- 
ligible”. It said: “We cannot see ! 
any link between our operations 
and the [incidence] of cancer.” 
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Clear glass image: Photo historian Margaret Harker holds an ambrotype dating from about the 1860s during a photo fair In London yesterday 


Photograph: Adrian Dennis 


Southall Sikhs attack Muslims in feud 


Mark Rowe 


A mob of between 40 and 60 
Sikhs rampaged through Slough 
in Berkshire early on Saturday, 
damaging cars and shops in 
what police described as the lat- 
est clash in an long-running dis- 
pute between Sikh and Muslim 
communities. 

The attack happened when 
the Sikhs, from Southall, west 
London, drove to Slough late on 


Friday night. Members of the 
gang, some armed with sticks, 
attacked vehicles and shops in 
the district of Chalvey, which 
has a large Muslim popula- 
tion, over a period of one and 
a half hours after midnight on 
Saturday morning. 

Police were alerted by a se- 
ries of 999 calls from residents 


who were awakened up by fight- 
ing outside their homes. Police 


ing outside their homes. Police 
officers who arrived at the scene 


were met with a barrage of 
stones and other missiles and 
were forced to call for back-up. 

Thames VhUey Police said, 
however, that no one was in- 
jured during the attacks and that 
they made no arrests.Up to 86 
police officers were involved as 
the gang members were sepa- 
rated into smaller groups winch 
then left the area by car. 

A spokesman for Thames 
\611ey Police sakt “This incident 


is the latest in a long-running 
dispute between Sikh and Mus- 
lim gangs in the area. Disputes 
flare up quite often and happen 
in both Slough and Southall oat 
this was particularly bad,” said 
a spokeswoman for Slough, 
police. 

“We liaise closely with police 
in Southall to try to pre-empt 
these dashes happening. We are 
not aware of airy specific cause 
for the fighting- it tends to be 


younger members of the com- 
munity who are involved. ” 

Dr Alhar Hussain, acting di- 
rector of the Asia Unit at the 
London School of Economics, 
•aid that the dispute between 
the groups was likely to be 
localised rather than based on 
religious differences. 

“Something on this large 
scale is fairiy new. The Sikhs and 
Muslims both tend to come 
from the Punjab so the culture 


is quite similar: they eat the 
same food and speak the .same 
language. 

“They usually get on very well 
in Britain and that suggests the 
roots of thus dispute have more 
to do with rival gangs than re- 
ligion. 

“Religion only becomes a 
factor when there is a conlliel 
between the two groups. If 
there is no dispute then religion 
is not an issue." 
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JoBer yourself with a Mercantile Credit Loan 




With a Mercantile Credit loan;, 
you not only get good value but 
also the certainty of a fixed rate — 


AMOUNT OF MONTHLY REPAYMENT BY TERM 
L 0 AH ana | annua I Hunts | £ 


E 5,000 207.77 142.50 115.53 15.9% 
£10,000 337,74 228.38 1B2J2 13.9% 

whatever happens to interest 
rates after the Election. You can 
borrow anything from £500 to 
£15,000 and we’ll give you up to 
seven years to pay us back. 


You don’t need \ Jq 

any deposit or security. 1 — 

We’ll give you a quick decision. 
And we’re open every day, 
from 7am to 1 1pm. So, if you’re 
over 25, in regular employment 
and .have an annual income of 
£10,000 or more, call us free now. 
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Mercantile 

^ CREDIT 


It a a little-known tact- Kingston” memory has exactly the 
sajiu components, technology, and spcrificatioiu as the 
leading workstation manufacturer's 
memory. Y« Ir cons -up to 50% lew- Maybe 
that's why more and more computing 
professionals are choosing Kingston, the 
memory specialists. After all, Kingston is the 
worlds leading manufacturer of memory. Our engineers customise the 
design of each module according to the spcctflo m om ret by worimarion 
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Pteaa ompooer me today by sanding ma deals ol your direct personal loans. ' 

ISendaimpleieflaiujim in MwanWi Craw, P 0 Box 11 7 . FREEPOST SEA 0521 I 

Cranlsy. Wesf Sussex RHI 0 2 BR. Ko stamp required.! ‘ | 

dame HT 4730 } * 


PHONE FOR A FAST LOAN - QUOTING REF 4730 
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Indefinite delay: Eurostar has staked its reputation on services beyond London, but the technical problems have stBI not been solved Photograph: Paulo Macanco 
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They <an cross the Channel 
and fly. throu gh French coun- 
tryside but wffl not make it to 
Birmingham, Manchester or 
Glasgow for the foreseeable 
future. 

Euro star’s much-heralded 
direct services to the North, 
originally due to start last sum- 
mer, suffered another setback 
last week when it emerged that 
lingering electrical problems 
have yet to be ironed out. 

The problems that the trains 
were designed primarily for the 
French railways. Each is fitted 
with apantograph which main- 
tains pressure on the overhead 
contact- wire and provides the 
train with ; electricity. The 
Frenchprefer their pantographs 
rigid - which damages delicate 
British overhead lines. 

Tiains wegre tested on the Bne 
from Welwyn Garden City to 
Newark earlier this month in an 
attempt to rectify the prob- 
lems, but a solution is not ex- 
pected .in time to operate 
services this summer. 

When the Channel Ibnnel 
was opened five years ago, the 
Government pledged that ser- 


vices would be introduced to 
fink Glasgow, Preston, Man- 
chester and Cardiff nidi Paris 
and Brussels - but little has 
emerged. 

• Eurostar, conscious of that 
promise, ran an express train to 
Waterioo.This collected pas- 
sengers from the north of Eng- 
land and delivered, them to the 
Eurostar terminal. However 
the connecting service did not 
catch on and was rarefy used by 
the public. Eurostar withdrew 
it last December. 

There have also been serious 
snags with the company’s 
£100m sleeper services. All 140 
of the hi-tech carriages, billed 
as “hotels on wheels" replete 
with showers, vacuum toilets 
and bedrooms, are lying in sid- 
ings at present. 

This is dne to the inability of 
the Eurostat’s engines to sup- 


country. “Ministers wanted it 
done that way to stop people 
clahrihifl that tt was juk anom- 
er load of money for the South- 
east,” said Roger Ford, 
technical editor of Modem Rail- 
ways. “Nobody in the. railways 
wanted those services.” 

- Businesses in the North are 
equally dismayed. Earlier this 
month, Andrew Fletcher, com- 
pany secretary at British Aero- 
space in Preston, told BBC 
Radio’s You and Yours pro- 


gramme that he fell "disap- 
pomted” and “somewhat slight- 
ed” by Eurostar's failure to 
run trains north of London. 

“The benefit is time saving. 
Travelling executives could 
board the train az midnight at, 
s ay, Preston and wake up might 
and cheerful in Brussels or 
Puis the following morning. It 
happens on the Continent every 
day of the week, so why can’t it 
happen here in the UK?” 

Eurostar says some services 


to the North could run later this 
year, “lb be brutally frank then 
yes, some electrical work is 
part of the reasons why the 
trains are not in service,” said 
aspokesman. 

The company has staked its 
reputation on “trains to the 
North”. Rail track, the compa- 
ify that owns the nation’s track. 


£140m % the Government to 
shave inches f r om station plat- 
forms and increase tunnel di- 


ameters in order to accommo- 
date the Eurostar’s larger car- 
riage size. 

The eventual introduction 
of the services are unlikely to 
placate passenger groups. 
“They slopped the connecting 
services at the end of last year 
and there is nothing now,” said 
Graeme Kendrick, secretary of 
the Midlands Rail Users Con- 
sultative Committee. “ Wfe were 
made promises, it is up to Eu-' 
rostar to keep them.” 



Halted: £100m sleeper car services 


Photograph: Rail 


HALIFAX pic 

(Incorporated and registered in England and Wales 
under The Companies Act 1985 with registered no. 2567076) 


HALIFAX 


facilities and lavatories. If all of 
them were used simultaneous- 
fy the train would came to a hah. 
Eurostar has “mdefinitdy post- 
poned” tbe sleepers’ introduc- 
tion. 

- Insider say that the north, of 
London. services were a “sop” 
by the Government trying to steDL 
the Tunnel to other parts of the 


DAILY POEM 

Alice and the Birds 

% Aiina Crowe 

Already she knows the robin, of course; 

theblackbirds —Mr Blqckand Mrs Brown; 

the bossy, gftissy startingsand jabbing thrush;' 

but she hasn't quite got the hartg of - hluetit, orgreat-tit? 

Beruling over to get them the right way up. 

Grandmother, never one to miss 

an educational opportunity finds her 

the Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Northern Europe. . 


Introduction to the Official List 
sponsored by 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 

IMPORTANT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
FOR MEMBERS OF HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 

THE INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS DOCUMENT IS IMPORTANT AND YOU SHOULD READ IT CAREFULLY. If you are in any doubt as m the aciicyi >ou should take, you should consul! a solicitor, account jnt or 
other independent professional adviser authorised under the Financial Services Act 1986 as soon as possible. 

Application has been made to the London Stock Exchange for the whole of the ordinary share capital of Halifax pic {the -company"), issued and to be issued, to be admitted to the Official List of the London Stock Exchange i the -Oflicul 
List"). It is expected that (subject to confirmation by the Building Societies Commission having been received on or before 23rd May 1997) listing will become effective and that dealings in the ordinary shares will commence on Monday 
2nd June 1997. 

The information contained in this document! which is issued by the company, has been extracted from the listing particulars relating to the company doted 25th April 1997 (the "listing particulars"), in connection with the proposed 
introduction of the whole of the ordinary share capital of the company to the Official List (the -inlroduclion"). It is intended to supplement, and should be read together with, the Transfer Document, the Summary Financial Sbilcmeni 
and the Share Allocation -Guide, which have already been sent to qualifying investing members and qualifying borrowing members. Expressions defined in the listing particulars have the same meaning in this document. Copies of the 
listing particulars, which alone contain fitTI details of the company, its business and the free shares to be distributed, are available from the places referred to betow. Copies of the listing particulars have been delivered to the Registrar ol 
Companies in England and WfeJes for registration in accordance with. section 149 of the Finandai Services Act 1986. 

■litis, document docs not constitute an offer or imitation Tor any person to purchase or dispose of any securities in the company. Any decision to purchase or dispose of securities in the company should be made solely on the basis of the 
information set out in Ibe listing particulars. 

The London Stock Exchange has authorised the issue of this document under section 1 54 of the Finandai Services Act 1 986 without approval of ns contents 

Moigan Grenfell &. Co. Limited (trading as “Deutsche Morgan Grenfell") is regulated by The Securities and Futures Authority Limited CSFA"). Deutsche Morgan Grenfell is acting exclusively for Halifax Building Society (the “Society") 
and the company in relation to the introduction and will not regard any other person (whether or not a recipient of this document) as its customer in relation to the introduction or afford them the customer protections provided under 
SFA rules. As a result, the customer protections provided under SFA rules wfll not be available to any person other than to the Society and the company 


StanapkilMbthK 


laurd ami fuDr paid 


bewilderments of ducks and waders. 

She thumbs through buntings , passerines, accentors. 

Her gaze hops from page to garden, 

and pecks at kitchen-table, bird-table, fatchen-iable until 

her eyes glaze and she finds her thumb. 

Questioned, tkree-year-old wisdom flies to her aid, 
and she opens a page at random - 
hoopoe i cuckoo, bee-eater kingfisher; 
declares, she’ll wait till this bird comes. 

And they are coming, Alice: 

bee-eaters rithering the air to lioney; kingfisher 

dropping his gift of a weft of fishbones; hoopoe 

to show you now to find buried measure, 

even in a dung-hid; and cuckoo 

to leach you (inf ore June) her perfect thirds. 

The black-eared whentear’s practising in your ear 
his sch we r- scfawee-schwee-oo irregular verbs; 
and fan-tailed warbler has sewn you a purse 
of cares sedges with cobweb stitches, 
to keep your (tinner-money in. ■ 

in flocks and skeins they're tmvellaig, Alice, 
in charm and chattering, murder, muster and siege; 
gorgeously-phoned nouns of assemblage 

deserting Atlas' snowy fastnesses. 

and even blanker eleHen-plus papers. 

Exalta dons of larks that rise with thesun; 
of plovers, whole congregations; a fall 
of vvoodcock, upm Surrey, of all places. ■ . 

Andjust when you thought it was over, and tone for bed, 

here come flammgps like a flying sunset. 

Moonrise; a watch of nightingales. 

Alice and the Birds has won the £4,000 first prize in the 1997 
Felerfoo Pbets open competition-The second prize went to 
John Whitworth for Love & Sex ABoys in Showers andtbe 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth to Abigail Moriey, Jem Poster, 
Alison Spritzer-Rose and Michael 

Crowe’s first volume, Skating Out of the House, is pubhshed 
bylteterlooinJune. 


WunrfCT ' ' Imamt 

Numhrr 

Amount 


upm 

BP ID 

330CLD0Q.000 UtdjOOOJXW ra onfuiory^twicv UIU.Q00JXM 
of 20 pence each 

£502.000.000 

TwaetaUr 
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Expected dale for oonfirmalioo of ibe inunrer 
bytheConiniiMKm 


23rd May 1997 

Expected due (xabjcct to cmtfirnuiioa by llw Coraminuon 
having bccn rceowf nn or before 23id May 1997) for 

rfatpih*^ ^frtintiifiniml rimeu^ mrifirnlw 


Jla May 1997 

Expected dole feutyect loraiflnmoioii by t he 

Cotnracxiaa having been received on or before 


2nd June 1997 
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23nl May I 997) for ortlimuy stuns to be admitted 
K> ibe Official Lb! and Tor dcuKnp ip commence no 
tbc Loaded Stock Exctunp; (vesting day 1 

Straw** 

HihEa'i utrategy n to continue i« develop a range of complementary core bumna to 
saUisii iudf as Ihe UK’s leading provider of prraona) financial services. In punning 
. lim n ntic^y. the dnoon ore nxUqg significant coming* growth in Die anus of long 
term evmp and project KW products and personal fines insurance, wfaik! further 
. conxriMutbig Halifax"* portion a* the leading UK provider of imhfcmial mortgage* and 
bolder of retail raving* balance*. 

Halifax in lend* lo build on am) develop its strong position in mortgage*, and liquid 
siting*, but recognises ltw growth opportunities are abo available m its other key am* 
of *xhit>. Accordingly, wtidrt mortgage* and liquid tarings arc expected to remain the 
largest of Halifax's bmiresBca for ihe foreseeable (mure, ibe directory expert that ib key 
growth amtarelikidjriD be m il» notwraditiooal bustinetsrs. 

Halifax anus ro ttutsaWaie its portion of residential mortjpifB market leadership both 
through organic growth and. where appropriate, by acquratu* Halifax’* strategy a* to 
balance market share and profits Wily objective* in ihe best king term interests of die 
Group. 

In liquid saving*. Halifax's smtiegy is lo develop this bunas* through aspiulwng on 
I he Group'* strong brand.' kiipr cummer bme and euenave distribution network . 
Halifax aha aims lo develop its retail bunking ad nioc*. including focusing cm the “new 
to hanking' market. 

The director* believe that Huhfax Mhe leading intermediary in arranging btuidrogt and 
contents "mmnmce p o hoc in the UK_ setting almost exdusivdy to its montage 
customers- It a the aim of Halifax lo develop thfr business ubaanlhtty. both by vetting 
lo other customers and abo by encoding its prod net range. 

. the tfireeion oho beheve ihat there will be increased demand lor long term savings and 
proieelioa products. I latifav s strategy is lo develop the strengths of Halifax Financial 
Services and Clerical- Medical, which operate through cnnpicmen!Bry distribution 
channel*, in order u> obtain 1 ! growing share of tins market. 

. Halifax’s treuuuy operation* wfll continue to manage bqindny. rake wholesale funds 
(ladmflag s u pptoaeniaty capital rand provide nsA nuuugemeiu vertices to the Group. 

" 'Theiiraiesy is to continue I he prudent managmnent of treusdij - * “pport rnnenon to the 
1 Group > o the r key- buxtnem lector*. whiba developing a leasing buxtaoa and cv ponding 
and dkervifyinp fu commercial lending and investment qcitritis* 

The directors befieoe that Hafifax tolkv coorirme to Tocus on providing effective and 
■ comped live products together mlb n high lend at cost outer service, whttd managing 
Ink. Bnprovtnf efiicictiey arid continuing to Enhance Hobfox’* stroop brand name. They 
intend dert growth witt he achieved both wgamcatt) and by refattarecqiituUOR* where 
appropriate. Hahfax k not currently pusumg any acquisition, ahboagh the dmaon 
that Hahfax should have the flexibifiiy to t expood rapidly to uifcablc 
eppoetotuue* m and wt» they arise. Theaiirectore have nee ruled out the option of 
: m t unin g rorphik capital to sharefaoMert in the ftitnre. 

Bus i n* « « dy ehit—eta 

CJrrtnd MnSrat 

On 7 Id Deeanter 1‘Nh. the Group oeqaaed the btcwesx of CknsaL Medical «ml 
Gettcrtt! Lift Annranre Society uhirtl u-as a key srep in ihe HnplcnietBrtlon d" Hafiiai\ " 
Strategy in develop fun her iu lung terra ravings and promnon predun* budnera. 
Hafiln kabfiged ro make i eonlribatioa lo its saboduiry. Oencal Medial Investment 
Group lambed rClerwal MedkaTl. of an amhtml which, it was «*Ji Baled, would haue 
'toodkd appro ximauily CSOO raiTbbfl (indudirip ITU mdli on in raped of share ex.pir.lf ss 
ai J>1« December IW. The total aitmtuu to be finally conuibuuL which hw not yet 
been de to min ed, will reflect the movcmetii in lahmof the Inog term amatance busbies! 
between .TIM Dceernber IWSund 31st December »«v 

The director* befiew thut Oerhal Medical is one of the strongest brands for 
nrolcsuotjoi* boyrng rmaiical pnrioet* through indepeatan financial advisen. whtdi is 
' the sole dtstnbulion duumel of Clerical Medial in the UK. The Groop’s objective for 
nenctl Medical w to develop il mW one of the fiv e laryest Idle office*, m lenwof rale* 
|u twsiutied by cquJvalcni new annual premium*) introduced hy UK independent 
financial adiwas. Cteicnl Medkal operate* as a Acme bustnesv within the Halifax 
Group, in order !« pninDns n* established kfcniiiy and frandi&rwidiin the mdcpcndeni 
nnanoal tuhkcf market. 


Cletiad Medical had finkh under munaycmcal of approximately Clf*2 Ntthto osai tlsi 
December IWf> and ID mttlion invesunetu and pcraion plans in kme as at that dote. 

tufirmulum technology , ~17~ I mJ > ir/rr*n 

Whibt Halifax’s existing IT systems support its corrent botinas. Halifax ha* developed 
' an IT strategic plan which the director* believe will provide the Dexibilny and 
fuacticnalily ibal wiB he required to support the current «rvax umbo kins of the Group 
through to the year 3100 and beyond and reduce ibe rrJui of busmess micrruptiofl dee 
to system or control failure. This strategy will improve both ibe retpotMienew ><f 
systems to the changing- botines* and definer a consktent leid of operatmul venice . 
It b currently oebnaied that the cost of nupiemenung ibe IT strategic plan during the 
three year period to 31 b December I99H. which ht» been and i* an coded in be funded 
front internal resonrees, will be in the region of C50 million. 

"Tbc diteaotx believe ibal uieeaafid anpkmenlalinn of tbk major project wffl provide 
Halifax with a strong ptaiform from which to compete and develop m the [mure 
Clerical Medical it undertaking an (T operational servns improvement programme 
which is sebedukd for oompkiion by December 1907. Tluw propraminc k deMgnai. 
amongst other thing*, to refaiforee Clerical Medics fs group-wide control, over Ihe 
tnrpfcmemalioa of IT strategy and openuonx 

Tmoitry 

Through Its treasury operuuons. the Society has taken, and it and the company intend 
to continue to take, advantage uf opportunities to rake uiboniinatcd debt lo improve 
Huhfax ’s tapital struaure. The Soriny Irak the opportunity to raise CTT.x mittira nf 
suhordhsmed debt daring ligand b further 13» mttbnn was raised m each nf Ftbrtury 
attd April 1997. Hukfa* may rake further suhonlrralcd dcbl in llte ureL'eary courwr of 
bust ness in the period up to veiling day and beyond 

Gcntnd 

There ha* been no significant change m Ihe financial nr trading pouiion of the Gronp 
since 3l*i De ce mbe r 1996. the dote to which the latest published audited accounts of ibe 
Group have been prepared. 

Current tndh*>ri pmpects 

The Group's performance In Ihe year lo dale has been in Bite with moiupnacai 
trvpmaiioos and the directors believe that, m the absence of unforeseen arcumsunues. 
it will continue to perform well during the current financial year. 

The Group's remit* for the cu rrent year will be influenced, amongst other dung*, by ibv 
leiri nf competition in mortgage lemfang where Halifax ei current ly focuvrag >«n ctMomer 
retauion rather than actively puruhaf remortgage bihonrcx. beeaiue of the high a«a if 
acquiring such busmen. The UK bousing market ho* improved markedly m recent 
months, both in term* of numbers of inuxvictioas and price. The Hattfav Huuue Price 
index rase by tome percent, during 1996 and the Dumber oi housing transact ions in 
England and Wales Knotting mortgage finance rose by 19 per sent mer tbc same 
period. The su p pl y or.bouses for rale, c o nsumer expectations, ibe oo tonne of ihe 
f o nh onni ng general Election and motemenre m interest rate* will all hate on impact on 
whether lhh unprovemem continues. 

- Competition m ihe bqaid savings market will also mfimmx lire Group’s results in the 
current year. The Uqtnd savings market wiB be aftecled by buiMmg somcij and mutual 
life assurance society demulLuifevi l kms The impact nf this on the usaipans will JepcnJ 
on the behaviour of invest or* m respect of their savings ioOoamg receipt of ihetr 
denuiualkalion benefits. 

The direct or* bebeve thai key faeiotw contributing to Halifax's foiure perfnrnuoce in the 
highly competitive markets iu which n operates wfll be it* abduyc 

• to bmld on iu strength in its traditional core btwnexw* of residential 
mortgage lending and Kquid •citings, providing j firm base from which io 
diversify Us avuviltes: 

• to eupiulke fufly cm the strength of the Halifax brand and to mod a, 
customers' especial km» in terms uf bread lb of praducu offered, quaint of 
service and price ennfaetiliveness: 

a, u> devefop ils retad bankhtg. ronuuner credit and pcrennal bnes tmurancc 
bcisanesaoi through the Group’* strung brand, laryc vustoattr base and 
exteasite ihsuibuiioa network; 

■ lo drvdop and strengthen Hahfax F ina nci a l Services and Cfcrhail MedmL 

which operate Ditungh cumplonauary distribution durmeh. in order to 
severe a growing dxirc of the tong term ■avtngv and premium pcodutls 
markets and lo sett a greater number of produei* to ibe existing ewaumer 
base and 

• to make best we of ihe wukr market nccc* sod ilexiMitv available for 
ireaury npcrulim* 


Se g ne n l amtlVxis of profit on enBaary ■rrlrilir* befarr tux sod euvpthmal bean 

II nrailhi i jxti/ 

• lit Aiitnln 

/■X*. 

Retail openuam* 1.131 KV 

Consonwrcrnhl 2! 

Long iciTO -jvinpv and pri*i-cik<ii ptixlucl* 4J .1. 

Trcavory S’ h. 

Group items 24 1 1 


The 1 1 ratio b penud ended .11*1 Devvtnhvr I'MP n. the fu*i pentxl hi wbitii Halilav hu, 
jiuKvcvl profit on nrdmarv octitirie* briiur i.n and curpihmal Hems oo a Mrytucnfal 
task. Retail i>rrRilioancstn*ua nl'mi>ngapc*. bqiud Ntmgsandperanul Into, ot'iiroia- 
seciorv Irwclhcr with the Halifax if unrol \oniutl bust new liuliidrd within retail 
opcrjlKUtv w gtu*s general insutaiKe inxitnie revettahieufLlM milli.m Citivaaner etedti 
eiuisea- of secured and uawvureJ perwmal kixbnp as wdl j> ercdii surd* InJiuletl 
wilhm tieosurv w a coitinbulion *»f 1 1 S nrillam Ititm ihe eomnwreul lending hu-anev. In 
ihr-.inalvsi*. Group imu ciinprrrf r hose GioupexW* uhxh are tb>l jU.ieubsl l.i spevifa 
business srun and nxitme Jemed Ir.im r-jpual wbxh i* not slWuled in *fx»iriv 

hosums, seeltH* 

Dttidnuk 

The vidntan shares will rank m (utt for all dividends and olbci dwnhulawis ilrelarrd, 
paid or made afirr the date <tn which ihet ore aduthled in the OiTicul List 
If the vi in pony's iirdirurv shares had been htied on the LoixIiH Sliwi f ttiuncc 
ibrnaghaui I he 11 rmsnlh prrkwl ended >1*1 December l***!. ihe dnevlor. ».<okl huvv 
recismuiiaitlcd a net Jit itlend ol IJ ft petite per ordinary slureil7li prove per uiilmart 
share ukIosisv of a notional lax credit of III pw cvm.l m res(wi of that 1 1 mrailh |x.-thL 
Thtsnci dnitknj would ha>e h.vn uncred 2Sumr-. by indieiine&irnuif* ptr iwditurt 
share l before excrpthinal itemsi Uu ibe 1 1 month pctHxl nf u 1 pence uml 1 o limes ht 
ntvbiatrve curainps per indman share taller cvcvptiiaial iicmsi lor tbc II namlh pemvi 
id 21.5 petxv. 

The directors ov|Xai lh.il the first divalcnJ on llw orJoury share* will he paid in Mav 
|U9S The. Dill represent a lull sear* dnidcmd in resfa-v I of the finjnri.il < air vinlinp Usi 
Dcvcmbei 1947 L'ltder ivomvil ofctrai-Jamx*. the lull sear'* ditkicnd would he spin 
such that approvimotclt one-lhiid would be pud as an unenni ditalv-nd m Oviifoo and 
lwii- thirds would be pan! as a final dn nlenJ m Mjv. 

In Ibe absence nf unforeseen virvunz*ianvc^ ihe dueciors in lend lo nuimain a 
prngressne dtv sJcikI ix4wt whikr nunnaininr a dividend visit rain* bnudlv hi line 
wuholhe; Ir.ied l-K retail hank* 

AttucaiJan mcehank* 

Halilav h,L* made arrangements in fauliule detihnev m tree 'haies by quality uq? 
mseslmg merahets. qnalilyine buinnving members, qualifying empkneev quality inp 
penwoners and qualifying suvsrevaws The an-.ingcmnils seek lo hi lame ihe interests 
hnh id those who sdi ibdr free shares on iraing day and 1 false who retaiii iheu l ret 
shares Tlury air abo deigned iu assist in llw c-laNishmcnl id an onletly liquid 
diicrnurkci 

Person* wishing in sell all nf l heir lire shares on inline day will be able lo Hoimct 
Hatifai Shan* Dealing L mined in do so on ihcir behalf, it thev u-c the rcietant lortn 
Hu Wav Share Deihug 1 muled will offer a postal evevunoaaMilv sale lav-ihli which 
miuiDs will .inly be -iioilahie io ihose person* wfai hate ekvied in use the Habfav 
Share hi4dei favouiu. Hahtjv Share Dealing 1-111111*11 will apprerjic all such insi rueiii ms 
ittritcJ carter than ixwii on the attetnh day Ivfnra uvmp iljt from mdj pervm. and 
then free share* w ill be old when Iwimg faconw effevinc nit toJmg iLtv in purchaser, 
who bate « pressed minasi ihrntgh a htviLbtiildine process ube -maul h. mi build ' 1 il 
an appropriate prwe can he iihiamml Thi* NvikhuiUme process win miohr ihe hniker* 
j simp msluuixirul investors fasw many indinary shares I fas wish to fan and at nfxil 
pnoc. The free sham, will fa Mild lire of all dealing charge, and ifa proceeds wfll 
tfarcfiue he passed .«n in fall io ibove sdlmg ifair free share*. 

Sale utsiinvtmn> reviaved after the eul-off men days prwtr in vest uie day and up in 
testing dav will be xgprcguied and insimnnsr. wdl fa mvilcd in btd fitr ihnsc Jmits ui 
■ he vfcwc of business on teding day. \fier vesliag day. Iljbfjx Share Dealing Lnniled 
will aggregate all sole msirurUons received >wi a day by day basis and either intilr fad* 
lire 1 hove sham m a formal markei lender nr >c0 them m ibe nuiLei as vine ire more 

blocks. 

Halilav Share Dealing Limited uiD earn nui any sole insinRliun revenrd hv it nn -re 
before veslioe Jay vsnly if ihe average pike per flee share iwvtgblrd fox ihe number of 
free sham whi*h praehascr. have agreed in pureba-re at each price) ofajuubtr tn ihe 
irnlul fasoi build I. al .re nhrwr J)S pence If raa. Habfav Share Dealing Lnniled will 
con lost Ihe persons wins issued ibese nwruv.lk'its a* soon a* il it icjmstuNv ahle In do 
•u and wiQ seek new niflniclua& from ifawc persons a* in whether they nidi io vll ihnr 
free shoie* m ibe market 

Those sturcboldCTs who du iu>l ekvl lo u*c the Halilav Shu if bidder kceounl fail wbn 

luxe, inure than teteti days prior in coimTsmn. rvquesini a share cmifiuir. will hate 
tfarir dure anilicjics jh»stcd lo them two day* before conteraon. Sturchnidm who 
reque*i a icnificjic leu than sewn day* hdiuc veding day wdl he «.ni ihetr shore 
emifxoles a* siutn a* rrasonahh pntetieahle foHowimi crmvervxin. 
bale* of durei by ILilu'av Sure Dealing Limited ran wily lake place following 
adnussum .tf ihe free shares lo the UHimal Lot »•» Ihe London 5UocL Evdunge. 

The market pncenfifa shares cm ifa LnmliaiSkx.'k Lichungr inllirainfv'vimnitrDix'tnem 
ol dalmps may fa a hove nr btiou ibe n venire price iwapblrvl fitr lfa 1 number nl shales 
■redd at each different pruej tibuinrd m the irnlul famkbuild 


netxal Medical b io tievefop il info one of the five larges Lfeoffioek. in lentwof said The dlrectrus «<r a prortUsntj fraunr for aJl of ihe Group'* *iv try bustnox usdors and hale* of dunen by Halifax 53ure Dealing limited rap mil* take pla.e following 

las measured by cquivxkm new unniul pretmtrrtti) biiwduoed by UK independent m fidly eommiued U> achieving the goal of becoming Ihe UK’s tadmg provider uf mlmicum .vfihe free dura, ut the mrxaal Lid oi ihe London SfocL Exchange, 

financial adtixen. Ctetcal Medkal operata us « tfccreic fauines* within i he Hg lifax personal finandai servioa. They look forward wnh confidence io the fuJure of the Tfamarkei praYufifa shares cm ifa LnndvaiSlrtri. exchange lnUnw mg cummei*.\ii*m 

GrtMtp. in order wpiuintniniwaiablibliedideniiiy and frandicirwithm die miepnideni Group which, av a restih of cooventML. will have more ficedom to adifctc its fidl otifcalmfsmay faafatteurfaHmt lbeatware price fwaphied fur ifa- nuntfai id shares 

firiaacul advacf market. pMeouaL mid at cxch different pruei obtained m rhe irnlul faxikbuild 

No person has been authorised lo give any mlbnnmiCTi or noise any representation In connection with the muuduction or any mailers referred 10 in ibis document, drier titan ihose contained in ihe listing: particulars and. if pxrn or made, 
such information or representation most dol be relied upon as having been authorised by ihe company, ihe Society. Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, or any of them. The delivery of this documem •Jail noi. under unj cireumsunces, consiiiuie 
a representation or create any implication lhai ihe information herein is correct as of any lime subsequent io ihe date of this document. 

The distribution pT this document in certain jurisdictions may be restricted hyl wand persons into whose possession this documem comes should inform [hnnseUis aboui and observe such restrictions 

This doctimem may not lw taien or transnutlEd into the United States or Canada or distributed to any national arizen or resident thereof or any corporation, partnership or other entity created or organaed under the Lms ihereof. The 
ordinary shares tow not been and will not he registered under ihe United Suits Securities Act of 1933 (as amended) or under ihe applicable securities laws of Canada and may not he offered or sold directly or indirectly into the USA or 
Canada or 10 any national citizen or resident or the USA or Canada. 

The financial information contained in this document does not constitute statutory accounts within the meaning of section 240 of the Companies Act 1985. 

Copies of ihe Listing particulars are available (during normal business hnun on any business day) up io and including vesting day. by telephoning 11990 1 25 51 1 and. (hr collection only, from: 

Halifax pic Deutsche Morgan Grenfell Merrill Lynch Iniernynonal Cazenove & Co. 

- Trinity Road 6 Behopsgatc 20 Farriiwdcm Road IZTokcnhoux Yard 

HafifiK London EC2N 4DA - London EC 1M 3NH London EC2R ?AN 

’West Yorkshire HXT 2RG ^th April 199? 

- — ^ -HAUKAX 
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Tories focus on tax in last-ditch attack 


Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

In a test>diich attempt to put the 
frigbteners on the electorate, 
the Tories are planning to re- 
focus their campaign on taxa- 
tion and Labour’s alleged th reat 
to increase taxes in a July Bud- 
get - the Tories’ secret weapon 
in the 1992 election. 

Senior Tories were infuriat- 
ed by the prediction by Edwina 
Currie, the former health min- 


ister, that the Tbrieswere head- 
ing for a landslide defeat, and 
there was a concerted effort to 
rubbish her views. 

Speaking on Sky TV, Sir 
Marcus Fox, chairman of the 
Backbench 1922 Committee, 
dismissed Mrs Currie as a 
“loose cannon, firing in all di- 
rections ... never hit the 
target once.” 

Those close to John Major 
said he could not be blamed for 
election defeat after fighting a 


Labour gets 
bullish as 
party polling 
spells victory 


CoRn Brown 

Labour is going all out for vic- 
tory on Thursday, ignoring 
speculation that tactical voting 
could capture the seats of key 
Cabinet ministers, including 
Michael Portillo, 

Mr Portillo's seal would be 
vulnerable to tactical switching 
by the Liberal Democrats to 
Labour, but Peter Mandelson, 
Labour's campaign chiefs yes- 
terday rejected talk of tactical 
voting. 

The Liberal Democrat lead- 
ership last nig ht also refused 
openly to encourage tactical vot- 
ing, although they made clear 
that they expected it to happen 
at grass roots level. 

Tony Blair will kick off the fi- 
nal week of campaigning today 

TOMORROW 
Andrew Mam 



What is new 
Labour? 


with warnings about the threat 
of a fifth Tory terra with a press 
conference claiming that the 
Tories would break up the NHS. 
That is likely to lead to renewed 
howls of protest from the 
Tories, who are still fuming 
over Labour claims last week 
that they would abolish the 
state pension. 

Labour strategists will shrug 
off complaints that the campaign 
has been too negative, and turns 
off voters. They are relying on 
private polling evidence show- 
ing they are heading for an 
overall majority, irrespective of 
whether "don't-knews” go back 
to the Tories. 

Mr Mandelson said Labour 
believes there are between 10 
and 15 per cent of “dan’l- 
knows" still to be won over - 
half the amount the Tories cs- 



Heseltine and Prescott 
clash in live TV debate 

The Deputy Prime Minister, Michael Heseltine. and Labour’s 
deputv leader. John Prescott, traded verbal blows yesterday 
in a live television debate between the deputy leaders of all 
three main political panics. The sparks started to fly after Mr 
Heseltine levelled a direct accusation against Mr Prescott of 
-tying” about Tory proposals on retirement pensions. 

’The debate - the only- one of its kind throughout the whole 
election campaign - came on BBCTs On The Record and also 
included Liberal Democrat deputy leader Alan Bcilh. 

Candidate sent blades in post 

Razor blades were sent to an election candidate in bate mail 
from animal righLs extremists. North Yorkshire police said yes- 
terday. An envelope containing the blades, and what police 
described as an “offensive message”, was posted to the cam- 
paign offices of a candidate in North Yorkshire, who is not 
being narrted and was not an MP at the last election. 

Campaign workers arrested 

Two Labour campaign workers have been arrested and sus- 
pended from the party following an attack which left a man 
in hospital with head and facial injuries. The incident occurred 
as party workers were handing out balloons in the High Street 
of Brierley Hill in Dudley. West Midlands, on Saturday. 


tenacious campaign. “He has 
done all he could He cannot be 
blamed,” Said one of his close 
allies. His friends believe he will 
emerge with credit, having been 
let down by a party suicidally 
divided over Europe. 

Brian Mawhinney, the Tory 
Chairman, issued a dear mes- 
sage - “don’t panic” - to Con- 
servative Party workers in the 
face of weekend opinion polls 
showing there could be a 
Labour landslide. 


The campaign wiQ continue to 
highlight lory claims that Tbny 
Blair will “sell out” to a federal 
Europe at the Inter-Govern- 
mental Conference in Amster- 
dam, in spite of the risk that it 
will remind voters of the deep di- 
visions in the Ibiy Party. 

lna whirlwind lour of the UK 
today, John Major will highlight 
what he claims is the Labour 
threat to the Union. Tbny Blair 
will also be attacked by the 
Tories, whose polling has shdwu 


that the Labour leader is still not. 
trusted by wavering Tory voters. 

Dr Mawhinney said Mr 
Blair’s reassurances to the 
Labour left in 7?ic Observer 
that he would be a “radical” 
prime minister gave the lie to 
the image that Mr Blair was “a 
nice Middle Englander”. 

But the Tory att ack is switch- 
ing firmly back onto the econ- 
omy for the final days of the 
campaign in an attempt to win 
back wavering Tbry voters, who 


are threatening not to vote or 

to switch to Labour. ' 

. Tory strategists were still, 
claiming last mght that in spite, 


canvass returns "are similar to 
1992, and reveal 30 percent pf 
the voters are “dcvTkodws”.But: 
- there wifi be no advertisipghlit&' 
The Tories believe they can 
stiH avert defeat by targeting the 
voters who swung behind the 
Conservative Party in tb&last 
days of die 1992 campaign with 


the same taxation threats. 

Labour, will be focusing on 
what a fifth Tbry tenn may 
bring to maximise their vote. 

Alan election press confer- 
ence^ Micbaei Poitfllo, the Sec- 
retary of State for Defence, 
claimed that the shadow Chan- 
cellory Gordon Brown, had a 
fully worked out secret tax rais- 
ing budget whicb.be planned to 
bimi to Treasury officials on 
Friday if Labour won. 

Mr PortiDo. one of the lead- 


ing Euro-sceptics in the Cabi- 
net rejected as “rubbish” a re- 
port that his own Tory 
leadership campaign was al- 
ready up and running. 

John Redwood, the former 
challenger for the leadership, 
has been ultra-loyal in bis back- 
ing for the Ibiy election cam- 
paign and has ordered his 
friends to focus on the general 
election, and not to engage in 
speculation, even off the record, 
about the leadership race. 





timate could decide the out- 
come of the election. 

Labour’s campaign team is 
also buoyant with confidence on 
private polling sbowiag that 
the issues of education and 
health, and Tony Blair’s per- 
sonal leadership, are killing the 
Tories’ support. 

The Tories dispute Labour’s 
claims, insisting that John Ma- 
jor’s personal crusade is show- 
ing bis strength of leadership. 
But Labour claimed that Mr 
Blair's personal lead over Mr 
Major has increased by 22 per 
cent since the election began. 

Tory divisions over Europe 
are also contributing to the 
switch to Labour, according to 
Labour’s polling, which shows I 
that 80 per cent think the divi- 1 
sions are more important than 
the substance of what they are 
saying on Europe - a finding at 
odds with some of the anecdo- , 
Cal evidence in The Independent's j 
own survey last week. 

Labour claims it has a 12 per | 
cent lead on “standing up for 
Britain's interests abroad”, with 
a 19 per cent lead on improv- 
ing living standards at home. Its 
polling shows that Labour is 
winning over younger women. 

The Liberal Democrat lead- 
ership will today make an ex- 
plicit appeal to “One Nation” 
Tories by fielding two Tbry de- 
fectors, Peter Th urn ham and 
Emma Nicholson, at a press 
conference to launch the final : 
week of their campaign. 

Liberal Democrat strategists 
claimed Paddy Ashdown's cam- 
paign on promises to increase 
taxes to improve health and ed- 
ucation is drawing traditional 
Labour support in its key seats. 
“The talk of a Labour landslide 
is making people feel Labour 
will be in for a long lime and 
they need Liberal Democrats in 
Parliament to make a real dif- 
ference,’' said one senior Lib- 
eral Democrat source. 

Labour moved last night to 
head off an attempt by the 
Tories to repeat their 1992 “lax 
bombshell” attack on Labour in 
the final days of campaigning. 
Alistair Darling, a Labour trea- 
sury spokesman, issued a leaked 
Tory analysis of their own man- 
ifesto. showing that commit- 
ments. including the target of 
reducing tbe standard rate of in- 
come tax to 20p in the pound 
would cost £9.Sm. but the mon- 
ev had not been found. 
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Highland heritage infuses Tory 
trio’s appeal to save the Union 


Stephen Goodwm 

Brave hearts or just brave faces, 
Messrs Rifkind, Lang and 
Forsyth sounded defiant yester- 
day at what could well prove their 
last public rally together as Scot- 
land's trio of Cabinet ministers. 
All three face defeat on Thurs- 
day if the Armageddon predict- 
ed for Scottish Tories in a 
weekend 1CM poD comes to pass. 
Michael Forsyth, the Secretary of 
Stale for Scotland, was found to 
be trailing behind Labour in 
Stirling by a hefty 21 points. 

The disclosure seems to have 
upset Mr Forsyth’s political 
nous. What else can explain his 
ending the rally with David 
Steel’s ill-judged declaration: 
“Go back to your constituencies 
and prepare for Government.” 

Made to a party conference 
in 1981. the words haunted the 
Liberal leader for years. Unless 
Mr Forsyth succeeds in defying 
electoral gravity on Thursday - 
he has a notional majority of just 
236 - he will suffer similar 
ridicule. 

The three ministers were led 
individually to the rostrum at 



Bravehearts? Cabinet ministers Malcolm Rifkind, Ian Lang and Michael Forsyth could 
lose their seats this week if ICM’s dire predictions for Scottish Tories come to pass 


George Watson’s College in 
Edinburgh by a piper. On stage 
they were overshadowed by a 
blue-handled clavmorc plunged 
into a synthetic boulder. 

This confusing piece of sym- 
bolism, Arthurian with a kilt, is 
one of the Scottish party's elec- 
tion props. The forging of the 
claymore was shown in a Tory 


election broadcast, mixing high- 
land heritage with a bright fu- 
ture for Scotland through the 
swordsmith’s high-tech children. 

The ministers' theme was 
that Labour would “surrender” 
to federalism in the European 
Union while impoverishing 
Scotland through a tax-raising 
parliament in Edinburgh. 


Mr Forsyth said be had 
looked into the possibility of a 
devolved parliament but could 
find no answer either to file West 
Lothian question or how to en- 
sure Scotland continued to ben- 
efit from extra public spending. 

Malcolm Rifkind, the Rireign 
Secretary, said the election 
would be “a referendum on 


Britain’s future”. For the first 
time in its history the Tbiy par- 
ty had to appeal to unionists in 
all parties to join in preserving 
the best political union the 
world had ever seen. Mr 
Rifirind’s own political future 
could be wrecked by a swing to 
Labour in Edinburgh Pen dan ds 
of 4.5 per cent 

Ian Lang, President of the 
Board of Thide, said a Scottish 
parliament would be a “rupture 
m the Union which could never 
be repaired and would lead in- 
exorably to both the political and 
economic befitding of Scotland”. 

He said Scot! ami's great days 
were not those of “your wee bit 
hill and glen” with cattle getting 
lost in tiie bog, but the post- 
Unioa intellectual flowering of 
the Enlightenment and the Em- 
pire-building achievements of 
Scots explorers, missionaries 
and engineers. 

“I don’t want to see the 
Saltire ripped out of the Sag of 
the Union,” said Mr Lang, 
whose own shaky grip on Gal- 
loway and Upper Nithsdale 
could be dislodged by a swing 
to the SNP of only 2.8 per cent. 


Mandelson defends 
film’s angelic vision 


Fayed helicopter 
transports Blair 


Colin Brown 

Old film buffs may find a com- 
forting similarity with the final 
message from New Labour in 
the party’s final election cam- 
paign broadcast tonight which 
features an angel. 

A wi nged taxi-driver, played 
by screen star Peter Postieth- 
waite. shows a father. Tom. 
and his daughter. Becky, how 
bad life could be undcr a fifth 
Conservative Government, 
where it never stops raining, and 
they' have to wait six hours for 
treatment in a hospital accident 
and emergency unit. 

The idea of the angel may 
well have been borrowed from 
the 1946 Hollywood movie. U's 
ii Wonderful Life, a “weepy” 
often repeated at Christmas, in 
which James Slewan, playing a 
suicidal drunk, is shown by an 
angel called Clarence what life 


could be like without him. 

Both films have a happy 
ending, with the Labour PEB 
offering voters the chance to 
avoid the dire future coining to 
pass. When it screened in a pre- 
view last night, it was met by 
titters from hard-hearted 
political correspondents. 

It is likely to be criticised as 
a negative end to a negative 
campaign, and for failing to 
offer any real glimpse of what 
life would be like under 
Labour, except that the sun is 
shining. 

Rrter Mandelson, Labour’s 
campaign chief, defended the 
film and denied it carried a 
negative message. 

"Wc thought we would end 
it (the campaign) on a charm- 
ing note with our own divine 
messenger or guardian angel .. . 
Angels are switchers.” 

Mr PosUelhwaite, who was 


the band leader in the hit film 
Brassed Off, and also played a 
murdering sergeant in the TV 
series Shape, gave his services 
free of charge. 

The Liberal Democrat 
l«ader, Paddy Ashdown, last 
night in contrast to Labour’s 
angel ended his party’s final 
election broadcast by reinforc- 
ing the Liberal Democrat man- 
ifesto commitments to increase 
taxes to pay for higher spend- 
ing on education, a referendum 
on Europe, and a promise of 
more nurses and dortors in the 
NHS. 

Uberal Democrat leaders 
claim they are winning over 
voters with their more positive ; 
campaign. There are rumblings ■ 
in the Labour camp about the 
“safety first" nature of Labour’s 
campaign, although those wiO 
be silenced if Labour win by a 
landslide. 


Matthew Brace . 

Tony Blair yesterday flew from 
London to Derby in a helicopter 
owned by the proprietor of 
Hatreds, Mohamed A1 Fayed, 
the man a t the heart of file “cash 
forquestions" allegations. 

Three weeks ago, the Labour 
leader threw his campaign 
schedule into chaos to avoid a 
potentially embarrassing meet- 
ing with Mr Fayed by refraining 
from boarding his campaign 
helicopter at Battersea Heliport 
in south London until the Har- ■ 
rods supremo had landed in his 
and been whisked away. 

Mr Blair's delay that day 
came when his press secretary, 
Alastair Campbell spotted two 
photographers on the tarmac. 
They bad. learned that Mr. 
Fayed s aircraft was due to land 
from his estate in Beared, Sur- 
rey, just as Mr Blair was due to 


board his Cab Air Squirrel 
bound for a meeting with chil- 
dren at a school in Redditch, 
' Hereford and Worcester. ’ 

A senior Labour-source said 
at the time: “Their eyes lit up 
and we realised that a meeting 
could have been misconstrued”. 


was tty mg high in a rayed- 
owned machine. The Labour 
leader and his wife Cberie flew 
from Battersea Heliport to Der- 
by on another leg of . his 
campaign trail. * - -- 
A Labour source said yes- 
terday that a leasing company. 
Jet Air, hired the machines 
which were owned by other 
people, and one belonged to 
Harrods. The source insisted 
that Mr Blair hadbeen unaware 
of who owned the . helicopter 
and said that it ted not been not 
been decorated in the Harrods . 
green and goldlivciy: , 


QUOTES 
OF THE 
DAY 


f We thought we 
A would end on a 
V charming note with 
our very own divine 
messenger, or guardian 
angel. 

- Peter Mandelson, talking 
at the preview of Labour 
Party’s final election 
broadcast, which features 
an angel. 

I had hoped to bring down 
the overall level of taxation. 
I have not managed to 
bring down the overall level 
of taxation. If you wish to 
call that a ‘breach’ 

- correct. I will accept that 
i have not been able to 
achieve what I hoped to. 
-John Major 

My hands are dean, 

- Mohammed Sawar, 

Labour candidate in Qovan, 
where there has been a late 
surge in voter registrations. 

After May 1 there will be a 
bloodbath in the Tory party. 
-Edwina Currie 

This sounds like the 
outburst of a grieving 
woman. 

- Foreign Office minister 
Jeremy Hanley on Edwina 
Currie. 

I know nothing of the story. 

I regard it as drivel. 

- Defence Secretary 
Michael Portillo on reports 

that he is leading a 

post-election 

Tory leadership challenge. 

The Libera! Democrats' 
relative honesty about the 
cost of their pious brand of 
fantasy government Is to be 
applauded. 

- Sir Bernard Ingham 

I do not want to see the 
saltire ripped out of the flan 
of the Union. a 

That is the flag under which 
we have become respected 
throughout the world. 

.It seems to be going 

on for ever and ever ^ 

and ever . J 

-Tony Blair ^ 
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Blair attacks Tory ‘policy of rejection j fory 


Judith Judd reports from 
Labour’s education summit 


John Major's promise of a 
grammar school in every town 
means four or five secondary 
moderns in every town. Tonv 
Biair. the Labour leader, said 
yesterday. 

Mr Blair used Labour s brat 
education summit of experts to 
remind voters that education 
was his top priority. 

“We are in the final phase of 
the general election campaign 
and I want to start the final week 
as I began the fust week - by fo- 
cusing on New Labours ab- 
solute commitment to raising 
standards in education for all 
our children,” he said. 

On Conservative plans for se- 
lection, he challenged the Prime 
Minister to say which school 
would be the grammar school in 
each town and which would he 
the secondary modems. 

“Mr Major calls it a policy of 
selection. I call it a policy of re- 
jection. Selection for the few. re- 
jection for the many,” he said. 
Nobody had spelled out the 
funding implications for those 
schools which would be turned 
into secondary moderns. 

Labour sources said that the 
su mmi t, at a hotel in London, 
aimed to emphasise the dis- 
tinction between the Consenr- 
ative preoccupation with 
gr ammar schools and Labour’s 
determination to raise stan- 
dards by learning from existing 
examples of good teaching. 

David Blunkett. shadow Sec- 
retary of State for Education, 
told the gathering of head 
teachers, academics and busi- 
ness leaders that there would be 
more such summits if Labour 
won the election: 

“The challenge is to continue 
listening, learning and reflecting 
once in government,” he said, ar- 
guing that there was a com- 
pelling need to change cultural 
attitudes to education. “If we can 


encourage people to under- 
stand that education is better 
than winning £lra on the lottery 
because it carries people forward 
as successful individuals, then we 
can transform society.” 

Labour has promised a fresh 
stan for failing schools which 
would be closed and reopened 
with a new headteacher and 
some new staff. 

Sue Pearson, bead of Lache 
Infants School, Chester where 
70 percent of children have free 
school meals, described how she 
bad inherited a school with low 
expectations of both achieve- 
ment and behaviour. * 

She had abandoned the 
method of teaching reading 
which is most co mm on in pri- 
mary schools - listening to each 
child read in turn every day. 

I ns Lead, she had introduced 
a reading hour in which children 
read in groups and were taught 
phonics, grammar, spelling and 
comprehension. The percentage 
of seven-year-olds reaching the 
expected level in reading had 
risen from 50 per cent in 1995 
to 85 per cent last year. 

Labour plans to set national 
targets for literacy and numer- 
acy for all 11-year-olds. Mr 
Blair asked local authority of- 
ficers what happened to schools 
in their areas which did not 
reach their targets. 

Professor Tim Brighouse, 
Birmingham's chief education 
officer, said that in his city - 
where primary schools had just 
set their own targets for 
achievement - they were aim- 
ing to raise the percentage of 
pupils reaching the expected lev- 
el at 11 from 50 per cent to 72 
per cent in the year 2000. 

**. If they don’t reach those tar- 
gets, don't ask what to do with 
teachers in schools - sack the 
chief education officer,” he 
said. 
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Worth more than a £lm Lottery win: Tony Blair and David Blunkett call for a complete culture change In public attitudes towards education 


Photograph: David Rose 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 


A new Labour government 
must avoid falling into the same 
trap as the Tories of 
allowing prime ministerial 
interference in education poli- 
cy, head teachers' leaders 
warned yesterday. 


The general secretary and the 
president of the Secondary 
Heads Association, speaking 
at the union's conference in 
Torquay, both attacked the pre- 
sent government for placing 
the needs of the education sys- 
tem second to political dogma 
and party advantage. 

The new Labour Party, show- 


ing signs of favouring a presi- 
dential style of government 
“reminiscent of the Iron Lady 
in her heyday” if elected on 1 
May, risked letting spin doctors 
speak kmder than schools in the 
education debate, said SHA 
general secretary John Saltan. 

Mr Sutton likened the prime 
minister's office to a tightnouse 


beam sweeping the sea and fo- 
cusing at any one moment on 
one area of government. The 
beam has been sMmng on edu- 
cation for some time, bringing 
the advantages of a high public 

pirifi fc - anH pt Mitynif deb a te , hut 
the disadvantages of “distortions 


of policy winch derive from 
those different political imper- 


atives which emanate from 
Downing Scree L” 

The effect was to create poli- 
cies which “derive from parti- 
san dogma or from assessment 
of political advantage, neither 
of which necessarily relate to the 
real needs of the education 
system.” 

. The SHA’s leaders called on 


the next government to move 
quickly to re-examine funding 
in secondary schools. 

Mr Sutton said: “U the next 
secretary of slate is disposed to 
let the voices be heard, he will 
hear the clearest of messages, 
the Churchillian plea: ‘Give us 
the tools and we will do the 
job'.” 
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Fame game could make all 
the difference on the big day 


Louise Jury 


Jim Davidson: Masterful purveyor of blue jokes, but 
whether he can help the true-blue cause Is a moot point 


So, you say, as you stand in your 
polling-booth on Thursday. 
What is the clinching factor 
here? Thx? Europe? The NHS? 

Orwill you say U I must vote 
for Mr Blair because any man 
backed by Ben Elton and 
Richard “Victor Meldrew” Wil- 
son is the one for me. Even 
though Mick HucknalTs an- 
other one and his love songs 
make me want to vomit.” 

It’s obvious. Isn’t it? 
Celebrity endorsements are a 
curious matter. Sean Connery 
may be handsome, but would 
anything less than a personal 
canvassing session convert even 


the biggest female fan to Scot- 
tish Nationalism? Comic Jim 
Davidson is true blue but the de- 
scription is normally applied to 
his jokes, not his politics. As he 
strolled the streets with National 
Heritage Secretary Virginia 
Bottomley, did she really con- 
sider him an electoral asset? 

Tony Robinson is a terribly 
nice man who plays a stupid, 
smelly character, Baldnck. 
Does being television's Mr 
Downtrodden help highlight 
policies for the poor and dis- 
advantaged? Well, maybe. 

Research by the advertising 
agency Bates Dorland indicat- 
ed that with the two main par- 
ries sounding so alike, 
endorsements by a favourite star 
can count. 

So let's take another lobk. In 


the red corner stand Anita 
Roddick, Sir Terence Conran 
and arch-Jowie Lord Atten- 
borough. If you’re a film-loving 
gourmand who worries whether 
rabbits have died in the cause 
of lrissable lips, Labour is ob- 
viously for you. 

The bhie comer boasts Frank 
Bruno, Lord Lloyd-Webber and 
(some of) the Spice Girls. 
There must be times when John 
Major rolls his eyes to the ceil- 
ing in despair. 

Is it strictly necessary, he 
must ponder, for Paul Daniels 
to sing the Tories’ praises and 
speak of emigrating should Mr 
Major not get back in? Could 
this not prove Labour’s biggest 
asset? Vote Blair and banish all 
irritating magicians forthwith. 

Friendship is a fine thing but 


someone should have told Neil 
Hamilton that BHTRoadie^ aka 
Coronation Street's Ken Bariow, 
was pass£. Given the rival soaps’ 
ratings* he needed Joe Nkholls, 
tiie Labour-voting stud in East- 
Enders. Sir Peter Ustinov and 
John Cleese both have fine 
senses of humour. They back 
Paddy Ashdown and the liberal 
Democrats. 

Sir James Goldsmith has 
support from the millions ire zoo 
owner John AspinaU and a 
Referendum Party candidate in 
the genial, if eccen tri c, television 
naturalist David Bellamy. Yet 
surety a madcap willingness to 
hack through hostile terrain is 
no preparation for life in Par- 
liament. 

Except now you come to 
mention it ... 





Tony Robinson: Plays a malodorous, cerebrally 
challenged character, but could be an electoral asset 



Tory battles echo past strategies 
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Q . It’s Labour's view that they 
lost the election with your “tax 
bombshell” stuff. 

A. Yes. I think they did. It 
goes even further bad: than 
thaL We knew they had a very 
good stratagem, put simply- the 
Tbries have failed, it’s time for 
a change. It’s very compelling. 
Bur we came up with something 
even more compelling - it’s not 
time to change, it could be 
worse, you can’t trust Labour. 
And we stressed higher tax, both 
because people don’t like pay- 
ing it. but also because in a re- 
cession people sense that higher 
taxes are not a brilliant way out 
It's usually best to ignore 
things if you possibly can. We 
deliberately ran a totally nega- 
tive campaign from October ’91 
onwards - and we never de- 
parted from it 
Q. So, did you have any 
deviations from your chosen 
policy? Hut, tax, tax and noth- 
ing else. 


The following are extracts from the interview with the senior Tory 
strategist discussing the party's battieplan for the 1992 election - a 
plan which bears remarkable similarities to the present campaign 
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A. No. W? had one small 
wobble. After the shadow Bud- 
get we had a few dangerous 
days, where we started re- 
sponding - which was a terrible 
mistake. 

Q . You shouldn't respond to 
your opponent? 

A. No. Not at all. Because 
you want to control the agen- 
da. And our agenda was tax. I'm 
modestly proud of the fact that 
when people came out of the 
polling booths and listed their 
reasons for voting Tory, the 
tost was Kinnock and the sec- 
ond was tax. We put it there. 

Q. You scarcety went for 
Kinnock. 

A. We did one vicious section 
in a broadcast- One real per- 
sonal attack on a scale that had 
never been done before. It was 
really, really nasty. 

Q . Do you regret it ? 

A . Oh no, not atalL We were 


saying you can't trust him, he 
changes his mind all the time. 

Q . But he’s in a no-win [st- 
oat ion], If he’d stuck with old 
policies, you’d have murdered 
him. But you also attack him for 
changing them. 

A. Yes. That’s the price he 
bad to pay. The vice of his 
virtues, a you like. You see, I 
think the public was logical. 
They saw what Labour was say- 
ing about tax, and they didn't 
want to pay it, and- they also 
thought it would do them no 
good. 

You must remember this, we 
wen t into this election in a dif- 
ferent situation from any Tbry 
campaign since the war.- . 

The message is normally 
[that] the Tbries have; delivered 
prosperity, don’t throw it away. 
But this time, it wasn't possible 
to say thaL The Tbries had 
completely fiicked it up. It was 
disaster-time. So the onty thing 
we could say was - it might be 
worse. Of course people in the 
party were tempted, they wob- 
ble, they said all the time can’t 
you stress this government's 
positive achievements? ButTm 
□leased to say that John Major, 


Q. What was it?’ 

A. I won't tell you that I 
can’t. 

Q . It was an aspect of your 
economic failures ... ? 

A . That’s right [Labour wiD] 
never win till they convince 
people* they can handle the 
economy better than ns. Yon 
must never hesitate to find glee 
in bad economic news. 

You see, I think Labour lost 
because they weren’t logical. 
That’s why I do this work - 1 
love it because it’s so logical. 
Quite inteQigent people write 


about these matters and yet they 
don’t see that most political 
campaigns are insufficiently 
ruthless in logic. They are not 
simple or clear. You can get one 
thing across. lt must not be dealt 
with in an undear or sloppy way. 
Whereas Labour, you know, 
tried to have it both ways. They 
hadn’t thought the logic of it 
through. 

• Q . I couldn’t work out if John 
Major's campaign was deliber- 
ately off all on its own. 

A. No, Fm interested you 
say that. It wasn’t meant to be. 


But, again, that may be what 
came across. 

Q . The press were in agnnv. 

A. Well, how do you think He 
felt? It’s so awful for him. 

Q . Doesn't he enjov it ? 

A. You must be mad. 

Q . Your problem with John 
Major presumably was you'd 
chosen to run a negatbe cam- 
paign. And he couldn't be scon 
to be running it. 

A. Precisely. So. it was hard 
to know what to do with him 
But I think the last week was iml 
PortanL The Union. 

Q. That was a political in- 
stinct. 

A .Entirely. And entirely his. 
The Conservatwes are always 
comfortable defending the flat*. 
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were all against thaL And 
stayed against iL We stayed 
negative from beginning to end. 

Q . I know what Labour 
feared. What Fd like to know 
is, what was yours? 

A. Fm not going to tell you. 
Q . Could Labour have done 
something which would have 
frightened you? ' .*- 
A. Oh yes. Oh yes. In fact we 
worked out a scenario of how 
they might attack us and what 
wc would do. 
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Tory scare 
tactics are 


. Kim Sengupta . 

A poll which claims- to be the 
mostiSOphtajcaxad/jaxcHneterof 
voters’ opinions yesterday 
indicted Conservative policy . 

The pod, which followed a 
cross-examination of Kenneth 
Clarice, Gordon Brown, and 
Malcolm Bruce by a 'panel of 
300 Wters, showed the Tbries 
. had failed in their scare tactics 
to portray Labour as “ demon- 
eyed" punitive taxers. At the 
same June a dramatically . in- 

- creasing number would like to. 
see the Liberal Democrats in a 
coaErion government 

The panel was first polled in 

- January and then yesterday af- 
ternoon at the end of a week- 
end seminar on the economy. 
Results indicate that the num- 
ber who thought a Labour gov- 

: eminent would bring in high 
taxes has fidkn from 57 per cent 
to 47 per cent and the propor- 
tion who thought people earn- 
ing £50,000 and more shook! 
pay more taxes has gone up 
from 66 per cent to 89 per cent 

On voting intentions on 
Thursday, the Tory figure fell 
from 26 per cent to 19 per cent. 
Labour also fell, from 47 per 
cent to 39 per cent The dear 
winners were the liberal De- 
mocrats, who rose from 11 pier 
cent to 33 per cent The figures 
for those who thought the econ- 
omy would be much better off 
if the Lib Dems were part of a 
new government shot from 21 
per cent to 44 per cent 

Mr Clarke was taken aback 
by the rough reception he was 
given by the panel during the 
•\ recording of a stale-of-the-na- 
> nob programme by Channel 4. 

, This was in marked contrast 
to-Mr Brown and Mr Bruce, 

; W &0 were fistened to in re- 
spectfuWtence. Afterwards the 
Chancellor stated that he was 

W/CUoke . had dftuneidr. 
had became ' ! ^a.- 


Goldflocks economy — not too 
hot, and not too cold.” It was 
booming, but not in a way it was 
going to go bust But the audi- 
ence dismissed his assertion 
. that “it is a myth" that the poor 
are getting poorer. 

They were also sceptical of 
his dann that his derision not 
to raise interest rates before die 
e le c tion was purely economic^ 
and not political. 

Mr Bruce set out his parly's 
plans to increase income tax, 
saying “our objective is not to 
put a penny on income tax; it is 
to put money into education”. 
Mr Brown said he hoped to cut 
VAT on fuel before pensioners 
receive bills this winter. ' 

The panel, drawn from a 
cross-section of the electorate, 
had been briefed during the 
weekend by experts, neutral 






\ 



.pathetic to the policies of each 
of the three main parties. 

Their verdicts were given in 
Manchester last night in the 
show, Power and the People, 
bosted by Sbeeoa McDonald. 
Theproducers daim the delib- 
erative poll, with its in-depth 
shitty oftbe subject, is a far su- 
perior indicator of people’s in- 
tentions than answers gleamed 
by ordinary pointers. . 

The panel, aged 18 to 87, and 
Irving as far apart as Aberdeen 
and Exeter, Southend and Ynys 
Mon (Isle of Anglesey), was se- 
lected in January through a 
scientific survey to ascertain 
the most accurate cross-sec- 
tion. They had considered a 
wide range of financial issues, 
including taxation, public 
spending, prices, wages, and em- 
ployment 

Those who acted as advisers 
and spokespersons included 
Andrew Dihiot, of the Institute 
of Fiscal Studies,-Richaxd La- 
yard, of the London School of 
Ecodamks* Dj^G)yle,eqc>- 
nomktf /editor of ihtfltodepenr 
dent , and Chris Huhne, of 
IBCA. Sovereign Ratings. 


Single-handed: Mohammed Sawar campaigning yesterday outside his headquarters in Govan. The constituency is wracked by faction-fighting 


Photograph: John Voos 


Ballot-rigging claims muddy Govan fight 


The studied calm displayed by 
Mohammed Sawar, the Labour 
candidate, as the poison has 
flowed in Glasgow's faction-rid- 
den Govan constituency this last 
year is starting to desert him af- 
ter suggestions that he and his 
supporters have tried to rig the 
ballot. 

“My hands are dean,” Mr 
Sawar insisted at the weekend 
as Strathclyde police continued 
investigations into the extraor- 
dinary number of late entries to 
Govan 's electoral rolL 

Out of 484 last-minute ap- 
plications across Glasgow’s nine 
constituencies, 279 came from 
Govan where Mr Sawar, a self- 
mademillioaaixe, is facing not 
only a by-election Style chal- 
lenge from daeScottish National 
Party but candidates with per- 
sonal axes to grind. 

William Johnston, the Elec- 
toral Registration Officer 


Labour candidate denies fraud, writes Stephen Goodwin 


(ERO) called in the police last 
week after disallowing seven Go- 
van applications. Since then it 
has emerged that 200 of the new 
voters are Asians in Ptillok- 
shields East, the’ ward repre- 
sented by Mr Sawar on Glasgow 
dtycoundL 

The scandal, as Mr Sawar 
pointed out, is not the high 
number of late entries but the 
fact that residents were not on 
the roll in the first place. “The 
ERO says he is alarmed at the 
279, but why is he not alarmed 
at the numbers missing from the 
register? It is shameful to sug- 
gest that helping people to reg- 
ister is in any way ah organised 
fraud to rig the ballot." 

Peopte who should have been 
getting information in Urdu or 
Hindi on how to register might 


now fear from the actions of the 
ERO that to do so could bring 
the police to their door with a 
charge of fraud, Mr Sawar told 
The Independent. The Sawar 
camp make no bones about en- 
couraging people to enrol. 
Forms were published in the 
party's newsletter and activists 
filled in details on doorsteps - 
but they say citizenship rules 
were explained. 

“I don’t fed guilty if there are 
279 late entries,” Mr Sawar 
said. “I wish there were 679 or 
1,079. If somebody is involved in 
fraud they should be prosecut- 
ed. But the seven could be mis- 
takes. It is bizarre. What is the 
scandal when still in Govan, 
five to 10 per cent of the people 
are not an tire electoral roll?” 

Raised in a hut 15 miles from 


Faisalbad in Fhldstan, Mr Sawar 
came to Scotland 20 years ago 
and from a corner shop built up 
a cash-and-carry business with 
an £S5m turnover. He won his 
council seat in a formerly safe 
Tory ward in 1992 and now, aged 
44, is posed to become Britain’s 
first Muslim MP. 

But he has made enemies on 
die way. His selection a year ago 
in a bitter contest with Mike Wil- 
son. MP for the disappearing scat 
of Glasgow Central split the par- 
ty. The ballot had to be re-nm 
after a dispute over postal votes 
and eight Watson-supporting 
party officers quit their posts. 

TWo of the record 10 candi- 
dates standing in Govan - Pe- 
ter Paton, Unofficial Labour, 
and Zahid AbbasL Independent 
Conservative - are friends of 


Abdul Huq. the father of two 
girls Mr Sawar “rescued" last 
year in a high-publicity dash to 
Pakistani Mr Huq, who was al- 
leged to have abducted the 
Glasgow-born girls and forced 
them into marriage, is suing Mr 
Sawar in the Scottish courts. 

Another Pakistani, Badar Is- 
lam, is standing as a Labour In- 
dependent Though do friend of 
Mr Huq ‘s, he claims Mr Sawar’s 
rescue mission brought “shame" 
on the Asian community. 

Mr Sawar s vociferous op- 
position to Indian control of 
Kashmir is said to be behind ap- 
proaches to friends and politi- 
cal associates with offers of up 
to £250.000 for sexual gossip to 
smear the would-be MP. 

The constituency has 
changed from the Govan won 


twice by the SNP in by-elections. 
Within its redrawn boundaries 
are the archetypal tenements of 
Govan proper, streets of Asian- 
owned shops and the detached 
villas of Maxwell Park. Glas- 
gow’s poshest enclave. 

Nicola Sturgeon, the feisty 
young SNP candidate, talks of 
a “cloud of suspicion” over the 
late entries to the roll. The SNP 
have courted the Asian vote — 
about 7 per cent of the con- ; 
stituency - through their own 
organisation. Scots Asians foi 
Independence. t- 

Ms Sturgeon, a 26-year-olcis 
solicitor, could be the ultimate &• 
beneficiaiy of the affair. The po re 
lice investigation is expected ti ys 
take weeks, with hundreds o so 
people to interview. But i on- 
wrong-doing emerges and thi ho 
ballot has to be re-run, MJa- 
Sturgeon’s vigorous campaign er- 
ing could pay off. 
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Wilson: Gap between the 
rich and poor is too great 


How will you be voting 
Labour . . . • f 

Why? 

The main reason I joined die 
l^bcnirftrtywasbecaiiselbc- 
lieved the gap between the rich 
and the poor was too great. 
When I joined, I myself was very 
poor, and now Franot, and 1 just 
fed the gap is too greaL 
. I also have afundameqtal be- 
lief that, if we’re talking in 
terms of first, I don’t trust the 
Conservative Party. I simply 
. don't believe that they are con- 
cemed about society in gener- 


Advertisement 

LARGEST POLL ON EUROPE 
SINCE THE 1975 REFERENDUM 

Fax Polling Associates has contacted 830,000 businesses 
and private indiyidnals asking them, the simple question 
should we stay in Europe or should we get oatbf-Enrqpe. 
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aL I look upon the Conserva- 
tives as looking after their own, 
looking after people with mon- 
ey and the ehtein the country. 
■On the other hand, I do trust the 
Labour Party - including new 
Labour - and I do think they 
have a genuine concern for the 
less well-off. My hope is that 
oncetbey are in charge of the 
books and have had a look at 
them, they will find ways of 
putting more money into the 
system. 

What issues are important to 
you? 

Tbny Blair has said that he is 
concerned about “education, 
education, education” and that 
for one t h in g is something I feel 
very strongly about As rector 
of Glasgow University, Tm also 
made aware the whole time 
of the hardships students are 
suffering. Although the Con- 
servatives are constantly crow- 
ing about the fact that there 
are more people going to uni- 
versity, Tm also aware that a lot 
of those students are finding it 
very difficult to make ends 
meet, and many of tbemare go- 
ing to end up with large debts. 
And now they’re now talking 
about putting fees bn to learn- 
ing — in addition to the cost of 

i b sii tfiiiic o- . 

' I Believe that as many peo- 
ole should be able to get to uni- 


thean becoming more and more 
elitisL There is also a chronic 
shortage of books and eqnip- 
m^ in schook and universities. 
Em constantly being asked to 
send finr^ for auctions at these 
places, to raise some money be- 


cause the buD dings themselves 
are frilling down. 

Eve just come back from the 
Philippines, where I've been 
helping Voluntary Services 
Overseas, for which I am an am- 
bassador. My politics make me 
feel that we should be respon- 
sible not only for our own peo- 
ple, but also people in the 
Third World. When you see the 
poverty in places like the Philip- 
pines, if s rather daunting 

Do you think you should 
have to pay more taxes? 

I am prepared to pay more 
taxes, and I think that there are 
many like me who should. 

Which politicians do you 
admire? 

1 have to say that the Labour 
front bench looks very promis- 
ing, and whatever happens they 
deserve a shot. I admire Tbny 
Blair’s courage in trying to tom 

- around the party. I think Gor- 
don Brown knows his onicnas- 
aD in all it is a veay Scottish line- 
up, of which I approve. Glenda 
-Jackson is' my MP in Hamp- 
stead, where she’s doing a very 
good job. Tm also a supporter 
of Claire Short, and agree with 

- her maverick qualities. 

Having said that, I wouldn’t 
like to do their jobs. I'm often 
asked whether or pot I would 
like tote a politician, and the 
answer is no. When I look at the 
almost Gestapo-like'question- 
mg of the froirt bench, it fright- 
ens the wits out of me. I don't 
consider myself an rn^ert, but 
lam interested in politics, as we 
all should be. 

Sam Coates 
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With a T SB 
Cash Gift Mortgage 
you could get up 
to £6,000 to spend 
as you like. 
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If you need a mortgage , be totally sensible and come 
to TSB. You could get a cash gift of up to £6,000, enough 
to make your new home look like a million dollars . 

Call TSB PhoneBank to find out 
more or to get a free quotation. 

Alternatively, you can call into a 
TSB branch . 


Call free quoting ref. INF1. 

0500 758 OOO 


Mortgages 


We w ant you 
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The next government faces a formidable challenge in revitalising the NHS, which has becom 





The ax people who tell their sto- 
ries on this page show the Na- 
tiooal Health Service in a grim 

He tnrih about health 

KiM growing pressures on the service. 

Bn _ Their experience stands as 
an indictment of the parties 

who have, so far in this election, 
:-/£• almost comple tely ignored the 
u NHS’s plight. Tbgether they 

independent reported present the next government 
tne health issue last week with a formidable challenge. 


‘ 1 AIDS: ' 






On cancer, the elderly, 
emergency care, expensive 
drugs and waiting lists, the 
service is failing to meet the 
need, as their evidence shows. 
These are the key pressure 
points for the NHS and it is on 
these that the new govern- 
ment will be judged. 

Gy 2015, one in two of the 
population will develop cancer 
at some point in their nves, The 
disease is becoming increas- 


ingly common, only partly ac- 
counted for by the ageing of the 
population. Professor Karol 
Sikora, clinical oncologist at 
Hammersmith Hospital and 
medical director of the Impe- 
rial Cancer Research Fund 
estimates that 15,000 people 
die of cancer unnecessarily 
each year because they do not 
get the best treatment 
Three years ago, Sir Kenneth 
Caiman, the government's 


chief medical officer, published 
plans for re-shaping cancer 
services to provide 30 major 
centres with up to 300 cancer . 
units in general hospitals. The 
idea was to concentrate 
expertise and raise standards. 

Professor Sikora said: “The 
aim was to provide the same 
quality of care wherever you 
live - a sort of oncological 
McDonald’s. The problem now 
is implementation in an in- 


creasingly fragmented, com- 
petitive and dispirited NHS. At 
the - end of the day any 
improvement is going to cost 
.money,” ... . 

He estimates an extra £UJGm 
is needed torefurbish buildings 
with a further flOOm a year to 
nm them. “The pofiddanswam 
it, the professionals want it and 
we have done an awful Jot of tak- 
ing about h. Now we need the 
.resources to get some action.” 


-The NHS is' withdrawing 
from care oftbe elderly as it has 
withdrawn from dentaT and 
optical cart The 45,000 beds 
available for long-term care in 
1990/9.1 have fallen to about 
27,000, a 40 per cent cut mfive 
years. An estimated 9 4300 acute 
hospital beds are blocked at any 
one time by e&fedy patients who 
cannot be discharged because 
the shortage of community 
care means there is nowhere for 


them to go.' Last month, the all- 
party Health Select Committee 
called for a return to free nurs- 
ing care for the elderly which 
the Government said would 
cost £ 1 80m. 

Christine Hancock, general 
secretary of the Royal College 
of Nursing which proposed 
the move, said the public could 
not understand why it should 
cost hundreds of pounds a 
week, in a home but be free in 


THE CONSULTANT’S TALE 


Drugs cash 
curbs may 
cause deaths 


Dr Stephen Nussey, consultant 
endocrinologist at St George's 
hospital in Tooting, south Lon- 
don, says the refusal of health 
authorities and GP fundholders 
to pay for expensive drugs is 
causing unnecessary suffering 
and may have contributed to pa- 
tient deaths. 

“I had a 45-year-old patient 
who suffered from increasing 
confusion, poor memory and in- 
voluntary movements of his 
left arm and leg,” he said. 

“A brain scan showed a very 
large tumour in his pituitary 
gland. He had major surgery, 
but 21 days after the operation 
he was still drowsy, bed-bound 
and refusing to co-operate with 
the nurses. 

“He was started on growth 
hormone and within a week be 
was transformed, walking round 
the ward and taking an active 
interest in his surroundings. 
He was discharged after two 
months. 


“His GP a fundholder, wrote 
to the health authority asking it 
to pay for the hormone, which 
costs up to £10,000 a year. 

“The GP said he was unwill- 
ing to spend l/200th of his 
entire drug budget on one 
patient without additional help. 

“The health authority 
refused and the growth hor- 
mone was stopped. The patient 
deteriorated markedly, espe- 
cially mentally, and died at 
home five months after his 
operation. 

“1 cannot say the patient died 
because the hormone was with- 
drawn. But some patients are 
not getting hormone treatment 
despite clear benefits and the 
GP‘s letter makes it clear the 
decision is entirely financial. 

“Health authorities are in 
effect saving ‘Yes, you can be 
treated for a pituitary tumour 
but if you survive it doesn't mat- 
ter what your quality of life is 
like'." 













Concerned professional: Dr Stephen Nussey, who says decisions on whether patients are given expensive drug treatment are entirely financial 


Photograph: Philip Meeci 


THE CASUALTY PATIENT’S TALE 


17-hour wait for hospital bed 


The local GP sent an ambulance 
to collect Margaret Cunning- 
ham, 52, after her grand-daugh- 
ter. Simone, phoned to say she 
had been vomiting and had 
pains in her face and back. It 
was 17 hours before she was 
admitted to a hospital bed. 

They arrived at North Man- 
chester General hospital casu- 
alty department at lOJOam 
and Mrs Cunningham, a dia- 
betic. was put on a trolley in a 
corridor. “She was in a lot of 
pain and she just wanted to lie 
down," said Simone, 22. 

At 2pm she was moved to a 
chair in a cubicle because the 
trolley was needed for another 
patient The bandage on her foot 
ulcer had come off but six hours 
later, when it had still not been 
re-dressed. Simone asked for a 
fresh bandage and did it heiselX. 

At 10.30pm she was pul bad: 
on another trolley because 
there were no beds. At midnight 
ilaff told her she was being 
ransferred lo Halifax across Ihe 
Pe nnin es- An ambulance ar- 
ived at 1 30am and she finally 
bund a hospital bed at 3am. 

Simone, who stayed with her 
pundmolher, said: “ She was 
■cry distressed. It made her 
rorse. At Halifax she was di- 
gnosed with pneumonia and 
iut on two lots of antibiotics. 
4v grandad had to hire a car to 
o’ and see her which cost £75. 

*Tm not blaming the staff. 
5 cy did the best they could. It 
.more the Government's fault 
ian the hospital's. There are 
bt enough beds and there is 
ot enough money." 
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Back home: Margaret Cu nra nfl iam with her greH-fpmddaugfttei; Stacey Photogaph: Newsteam 
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THE GP'S TALE 


Practice bears brunt 
of two-tier service 



tripled stand: Dr Tony Evans Photograph: Gavin Fogg 


In Montgomeryshire, all the 
GPs are fundholders except for 
the four partners who run the 
health centre in Lkuifoir Caere- . 
inion. who stayed out of the 
scheme because they believed it 
would create a two-tier service. 

Their worst fears have been 
realised. As a result of their 
principled stand, iheir 4,500 
patients face the longest waits 
of IS months to two years for 
routine surgery at the local 
Royal Shrewsbury Hospital, 
while those from neighbouring 
practices are treated at the 
same hospital in an average of 
three months. 

Dr Tony Evans, one of the 

partners, said: “This week a man 

who has been waiting over two 
years for an operation on his 
prostate had it postponed again. 


The hospital would not allow 
that to happen to a fundhold- 
er's patient because it would be 
breaking their contract. The 
patient is extremely angry. Like 
us, he feels it is unjust. 

“The Royal Shrewsbury has 
now threatened that it will can- 
cel all non-urgent surgery un- 
less more money can be found. 
Since we are the only non- 
fimdholding practice we are 
the only ones affected.” 

“We stayed out of the fund- 
holding scheme because we be- 
lieve that if you hold your own 
budget for hospital care it is 
bound to interfere with your 
clinical judgement. I don't 
think you could get a better 
example of how disgracefully 
inequitable the scheme is than 
by looking at our situation.'' 
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an NHS hospital “Access to 
nursing care 1 is a 
right,” she said. 

The unexplained rise in 
emergency hcKprtal admissions 
- averaging 13 per cent a year 
aver fouryears - shows no sign 
of dirP inching. 

Casualty departments are 


- overstretched and the jpres- 
% sure on beds has meant delays 
* far non-urgent gHTgmy- causing 
... , waiting lists to rise. In addition. 


hospitals axe carrying 'Over 
deficits from the last financial 
year, which was the toughest 
financially for a decade. 

NHS managers despair as 
they see the bard won battle to 
reduce waiting lists being lost 
once more. Philip Hunt, di- 
rector of Che NHS confedera- 
tion, representing NHS trusts 
and health authorities, said: 
“The task of remaining within 
Patient's Charter targets for 


routine elective wort is Likely 
to prove very difficult. The 
overwhelming sense I have of 
the future is one of pressure." 

. The introduction of expen- 
sive drugs is adding to the. 
probteans- The first treatment 
for Alzheimer’s disease to be 
licensed in this country, 
launched last month, costs 
£3 ,200 a year and is estimated 
to be suitable for 200000 of the 
500,000 Afeheimer s uffe rers. . 


More modestly priced treat- 
ments may impose an even tag- 
ger burden when measured 
against their benefits. 

The new cholesterol lower- 
ing drugs have been estimated 
to oost £360,000 to save -one 
year of life for a middle-aged 
woman. 

The three main parties have 
limited proposals on these is- 
sues - with the possible ex- 
ception of the Liberal 


Democrats who are hedged to 
provide an extra £350m for the 
health service funded from an 
increase in employer's nation- 
al insurance contributions. 

One issue,' however, sets the 
Tbries and Labour apart - GP 
fundholding. 

For the Conservatives, it is 
a means of ratcheting up stan- 
dards, the grit in the oyster of 
the NHS reforms. For Labour 
it has introduced a two-tier ser- 


vice which is unjust and in- 
equitable. 

Labour's plan to replace 
fundholding with GP commis- 
sioning, under which groups of 
GPSvreidd control the total hos- 
pital biuiget for their areas, risks 
removing incentives to effi- 
ciency brought by competition. 

But Labour also promises to 


allow gris ting fundholders to 
continue operating, by agree- 
ment with their load commis- 


sioning group, so long as they 
observe the group's overall 
aims. 

The real test of that policy 
will be how it can be made to 
work in the Welsh towns and 
villages of Montgomeryshire, 
where the service offered by Dr 
Tony Evans and his partners, 
the sole remaining non-fund- 
holders, compares so poorly 
with that offered by their fund- 
holding neighbours. 
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The truth about heahh 
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Torn McCaffeiy, 88. is facing 
eviction from ins hospital bed. 
He suffers from Alzheimer’s 
and Parkinson’s diseases but 
doctors say he is taking up a 
much-needed bed on an acute 
ward when he should be in a 
nursing home. 

His son. Peter, 56, who has 

power of attorney, is insisting his 

father remains where he is on 
the grounds that .the National 
Heahh Service should provide 
care from cradle to grave. 

Tbm McCaffery was admitted 
to the Royal Preston Hospital 
in'ftbruaxy 1996 and trans- 
ferred after treatment to the 
Sbaroe Green hospital, Preston, 
for rehabilitation. 

Five months later a hospital 
team, including consultants, 
nurses and a social worker, 
agreed that he should be dis- 
charged. Since then his son has 
been charged £240 a day for the 
bed and the bill now stands at 
more than £47,000. . 


He said: "My father has con- 
' ditions that can only be prop- 
erty treated in hospital We 
looked at nursing homes ... but 
they didn’t have me fatuities the 
hospital has and obviously 1 
want the best for my father. He 
is a sick man. 

‘ i He cannot wash himself; he 
cannot walk and he needs help 
to eat and drink.” 

A spokeswoman for Preston 
Acute Hospital’s NHS Trust said 
Mr McCanery, who is unaware 
of the controversy, might be 
taken to a home for the elderly 
. mentally ill for whidi he could 
be made to pay. 

“Our view is that an acute hos- 
pital is not the right environment 
for him," she aud. 

Under NHS roles, a person 
: with more than £16,000 capital 
has to pay the cost of nurstog- 
home care. Mr McCaffery, who' 
owns a bungalow, would dearly 
fall into that category, the 
spokeswoman said. 
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Staying on: Tom McCaffery {left) with his son Pater, who is fighting for his father's place in hospital, and faces a £47,000 Mil, £240 per day, from the NHS Photograph: Steve Porter 
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Hospitals 
delay 
admission 
to save 
money 

The contracts manager of a 
major teaching hospital, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, 
says budgetary pressures have 
farced the National Health Ser- 
vice to turn a fundamental prin- 
ciple on its bead. Instead of 
admitting patients as soon as 
possible given financial and oth- 
er constraints, there is now a pol- 
icy of delaying admission as 
long as possible to save money. 

“An explicit instruction has 
been given to hospitals by their 
cash-strapped health authorities 
to let waitmg lists increase and 
not to admit any non-urgeot cas- 
es for operation until they have 
waited for a minimum of 18 
months - the longest permissi- 
ble under the Fhcienf S Charter. 

“The implications for pa- 
tients will be dreadful. While 
they wait for a cataract opera- 
tion, they go blind. While they 


will be in terrible, grinding 
pain. Hernias may strangulate 
and patients with gall stones 
may end up with jaundice. 
These operations are not ex- 
pensive and are known to work. 
So the health authority makes 
a small saving and lots of pa- 
tients wait in misery " he said. 

*The irony is that over the last 
few years, surgeons worked 
overtime, did extra theatre lists, 
came in on Saturdays, all to get 
rid of the appalling waiting lists 
that bedevilled the NHS. Now, 
at a stroke, they are effectively 
being put on part-time working,'’ 

The number of routine sur- 
gical day cases planned by the 
hospital this year has been cut 
by almost a quarter fro' genera] 
surgery and orthopaedks and by 

hMf : for ear nose and throat 
surgeiy compared with last year. 
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Paid privately: Lynette Jackson and her husband Photograph: Swindon Evening Advertiser 

THE CANCER SUFFERER'S TALE 

Charity raised the cash for 
drug NHS could not afford 


Lynette Jackson had to resort 
to the collecting tin to pay for 
chug treatment for her cancer. 
The local health authority in 
Swindon where die lives said the 
drug, Thxol, which costs £9,000 
for a course of injections was loo 
expensive for the NHS. 

Her ovarian cancer was ad- 
vanced and other treatments 
had failed to curb it. Aged 36 
and denied the last chance the 
new drug offered, she turned to 
charity to proride the treatment 
the NHS could not. Her local 1 
paper the Swindon Evening.4d- 


vertiser ran a campaign to raise 
the money and her treatment, 
paid for privately, was com- 
pleted last month. 

Mrs Jackson, who is married 
and has two children, saw her 
47-year-old sister die from the 
disease last year. She said: “it 
is hard enough trying to fight the 
cancer without this extra pres- 
sure. 1 just want to highlight 
what a mess the system is in. All 
the doctors hove been brilliant. 
They are just as angry as us 
about the whole thing." 

Although TaxoL made from 


the Pacific Yew TVee, is not z 
cure, trials have shown it can ex- 
tend life. The New EngUmc 
Journal of Medicine said in Jan 
uary last year that it should bt 
regarded ns “standard therapi 
for women with advanced ovnr 
ion cancer’’. 

However, Wiltshire healtl 
authority claimed that the val 
ue of the drug was “no 
proven" It said that decision 
about whether to provide ex 
pensive drugs such as Hixc 
were taken on the “bestpossi 
Me clinical evidence". 
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Crisis grows in Turkey over rise of Islam 


Christopher De Bellafeuo 

Ankara 


The embattled Turkish Prime Min- 
ister, Necmettin Erbakan, was yes- 
terday facing a spiralling costs, inside 
and outside his government. 

Turkey's increasingly jumpy gen- 
erals, who object io his bid to steer 
Turkey on to a more Islamic course, 
issued fresh warnings to his govern- 
ment at the weekend Twa of his min- 
isters also resigned. 


The timing of the rebels’ depar- 
ture owed little to chance. Yalin Erez 
and YUdirim Aktuna, True Path 
ministers of trade and health re- 
spectively, tended their resignations 
just before Mr Erbakan and mem- 
bers of his government gathered for 
an eight-hour meeting with senior 
military figures on Saturday. 

At the meeting, the generals, self- 
appointed guarantors of Turkey’s sec- 
ular identity, told Mr Erbakan that 
they expect him to reverse attempts 


to give Hirkey a more pious com- 
plexion. The resignations of Mr 
Erez and Mr Aktuna (the latter a for- 
mer army officer), were reminders 
that this demand is supported by 
some within the government. 


u , wn a tii w vm , 

recommendations' 1 delivered to 
■him by the generals in Februaiy. 
Since then, squabbles over these pro- 
posals — which include bans on I&- 
lamic-style clothing and whiskers - 


have strained ties between the True 
Path, a coalition party which large- 
ly supports their implementation, and 
Mr Erbakan’s Welfare Party, which 
does not. The most contentious of 
therecn imnenda tions is a crackdown 
on religious schools. These, the mil- 
itary fears, are producing a genera- 
tion of links attracted more by 
fundamentalist Islam than the pro- 
Wesi principles bequeathed by 
Ataturk, Turkey's secular founder. 

Since Februaiy, Mr Erez and Mr 


Aktuna have loudly supported the 
mfiitaiy’s line, upping their criticism 
of the Wdfare Party and urging Tau- 
su Ciller, the Foreign Minister and 
leader of the True Rah Party, to with- 
draw horn the go v ernment. But 
Mis CtHer has shown little appetite 
for this idea. Her removal -from the 
party leadership is riled by the op- 
position Motherland Party as a pre- 
condition for a fresh coalition. 

Naturally. Mbs CSfler, herself a for- 
mer prime minister, is not drawn to 


this option, one sou uuy« “r;- 
a rotating premiership from Mr fci- 
bakan next summer. 

The question now is whether Mr 
Erez and Mr Aktuna can succeed m 
their stated aims of bringing down the 
government, or whether they wfll 

stare the fate of other dissidents who 

have failed to muster sufficient sup- 
port from colleagues to pose a threat 
[o Mrs Ciller. This is partly because 
of the efficiency with which Mrs 
Oiler purged her party of potential 


Britain and 


South Korea: 
200 years of 
mutual 


ignorance 


Seoul- Among members of the 
Royal Family, at least, you 
would have expected South 
Korea to have rather miserable 
associations. It was in Seoul, 

during a visit five years ago, that 
the unhappiness which had 
been rumoured between the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
became obvious to everyone. 

Their discomfort, and the 

correspondents havering round 
them, overshadowed the trip; 
the biggest event in Anglo-Ko- 
rean relations in the decade 
since the Seoul Olympics was 
the in-eparable public collapse 
of the royal marriage. 

Now a push is under way to 
put a new spin on the neglect- 
ed AngloKorean relationship. 
The pretext is a forgotten cel- 
ebration: 1997 is the 200th an- 
niversaiy of the first contact 
between Britain and Korea. 
There will be an exhibition of 
Korean art at the British Mu- 
seum this summer and a clutch 
of business ventures (a £300m 
purchase of British arms is ru- 
moured to be in the offing). 

British warships visit South 
Korea next month, including the 
aircraft-carrier Illustrious , and 
the campaign was set in motion 
with another royal visit - last 
week the Duke of Gloucester 
made speeches, attended 
memorial services for the Ko- 
rean War, and opened the new 
Seoul office of Marks & 
Spencer. 


The vigour of the campaign 
is surprising, given the feeble 


£ If Britain has 
a future in Asia 
it belongs not 
with dukes and 
fleets, but with 
businessmen 9 


virtually wiped out in 1951 at 
te Battle of the Imjin River. 
“I was in the pub the other 
eek, back from a meeting of 
ic veterans' association, and 
unebody asked me where I’d 
ren. When I told him, he said, 
torca wasn't a war, it was just 
peace- keeping operation.’ So 
in him. A peace-keeping op- 
aoonl They call it the for- 
Jtten war, and it is." 

In South Korea memories of 

ewur arc bitterly alive and the 

?mmonwcalth contribution is 
jatefuJly remembered. But if 
itam is hazy about contem- 
^raiv Korea, the reverse is also 


historical links between Seoul 
and London. For all the ener- 
gy with which its bicentennial is 
being celebrated, the first con- 
tact was obscure and inconse- 
quential: in October 1797 
Captain William Broughton 
disembarked from the survey 
ship HMS Providence at Pusan 
and was immediately asked to 
go away. 

Formal diplomatic relations 
A-crc not established until 36 
wears later. In 1SS5 the British 
>iavy ■- without troubling to ask 
permission - occupied a small 
Korean island where it main- 
ained a base for two years. 

From earliest times Korea 
las been a testing ground for 
he rivalries of greater powers 
md only recently has Britain be- 
am to see it as much more than 
i strategically important sphere 
»f Chinese. Russian or Japan- 
se influence. By the time of the 
Ccrrean War, ignorance about it 
almost complete, as 87,000 
Iritish troops sent to fight there 
etween 1950 and 1953 found. 

“No one back home knew 
nylhing about Korea then, 
nd no one knows anything 
ow." says Len Swatton, a for- 
ier infantryman in the 
ilouccster Regiment who saw 


Capt Broughton’s first visit, 
u Britain does have a futu 


a Britain does have a future 
role in Asia, it belongs not with 
dukes and fleets, but with busi- 
nessmen. 




Richard Lloyd 
Parry reports 
on moves to 
make up for lost 
opportunities 




true. Images of the West are 
overwhelmingly conditioned by 

the influence of die US, which 
still has 37,000 troops on the 
peninsula. 

When Rover carried out 
market research for for an ad- 
vertising camp ai gn, they dis- 
covered that images of Britain 
are decidedly negative. "There 
are two impressions,” says Al- 
lan Rushworth, executive di- 
rector of Rover Korea. “One, 
that Britain’s made a poor 
showing as a member of Eu- 
rope. Second, that after being 
the home of the Industrial Rev- 
olution, we've ended up lagg in g 
behind globally, and with the 
implication that countries like 
Korea are getting ahead. 

“In the motor business the 
market is viewed by most Ko- 
reans through an American fil- 
ter, so what we try to do is to 
establish an image of British- 
ness, and then develop it into 
a more homogenised, Ameri- 
canised version - start with 
London Bobbies and Guards- 
men, and expand to images of 
adventure, freedom, guts, au- 
thenticity.” 

One of the company’s first 
magazine advertisements fea- 
tures an apparently quintes- 
sential British image of a Range 
Rover on the bank of a stream 
in which two friends are fishing. 
Up close though, the men are 
wearing denim, not tweed, and 
cowboys', not ghfllies’ hats. The 
car is left-hand drive, and the 
river pictured is closer to Ver- 
mont than Scotland. 

Economically, Britain has a | 
good record in East Asia - 40 1 
per cent of Japanese investment i 
in Europe is in Britain. Recently, 
however, there have been hints 
that Japanese investment may 
be tailing off as concerns about 
Emu and a desire to diversify 
European operations cause 
Japanese companies to look 
elsewhere. 

But among the Korean chae- 
bol, the conglomerates which 
dominate industry, interest in 
Britain is growing Hyundai, i 
Samsung and LG have set up in 
Britain. “We’ve already got the 
four top chaebol” says a British 
diplomat. “Now we’re looking 
lower down the list" 

Seoul's minimal cultural in- I 
fluence is exceeded by its eco- 
nomic weight. South Korea is 
the 11th- biggest trading na- 
tion; if the economic graphs 
maintain their current trends, 
the South Korean economy will 
sui^ass Britain's in the first 
third of Lhe next century. 

Giveu the likelihood of the 
collapse of North Korea, and 
the strains this will impose on 
the South, this is unlikely. But 
a reunified peninsula, with 70 
million hardworking con- 
sumers, will provide even big- 
ger business opportunities. A 
delegation of British business- 
men has just returned to Peking 
from a trip investigating op- 
portunities in North Korea. 

For Britain the truly signifi- 
cant Asian event of 1997 is not 
its bicentennial with Korea but 
the passing into Chinese hands 
of Hong Kong. One of the sub- 
liminal messages being broad- 
cast by the voyage of HMS 
Illustrious is that the end of 
Britain in Hong Kong does not 
mean the end of British infiu- i 
ence in Asia. This surely is also | 
the point of the anniversary of i 
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Reptile house: Three-year-old Lei Hongmei shares a bed with a boa constrictor under a canopy of reptiles after spending 99 days with five other people in a glass cage at 
the Flying Dragon World In the Chinese town of Panyu. A Hong Kong newspaper said the ‘snake people’ were not allowed to leave the enclosure Photograph: Reuters 
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Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


Looking pale, but still radiat- 
ing her trademark imperious 
manner, Baroness Thatcher 
yesterday presided over 
Britain’s last serious piece of 
flag- waving in Hong Kong be- 
fore the Union flag is lowered 
for ever in two months. 

Hiking a break from the gen- 
eral election, the former prime 
minister who in 1984 signed the 
Hong Kong people over to Chi- 
nese rule, was tack to open the 
£600m bridge which wifl link the 
territory’s new island airport 

With the mainland. 

Built in five years, the main 
span of the bridge is L377m - 
97m longer than San Francis- 
co’s Golden Gate Bridge, mak- 
ing it the world’s largest road 
and rail suspension bridge. 
The total length of the two-sec- 
tion bridge is 2.14km. 

Eyebrows were raised in 
Hong Kong when it became ap- 
parent that Lady Thatcher, 
rather than a Chinese or local 
official, would open the bridge. 


%sterday's event was notable 
for the absence of Tbng Chee- 
hwa, who will bead the first 
post-colonial government 
He had been invited to join 
Governor Chris Patten on the 
platform bat declined. British 


officials constantly insist they 
wish to avoid British tri- 
umphalism in Hong Kong. Bat 
the airport and associated pro- 
jects are seen fry China as part- 
ly designed for British 
aggrandisement 


This impression was hard- 
ly diminished by the arrival of 
four helicopters daring the 
opening ceremony with the 
lead aircraft trailing a giant 
Union flag. 

British modesty was, bowev- 


e t;- manifest in a parade repre- 
sents^ countries that had con- 
tributed to tiie building of the 
bridge. Many nations were dri- 
ving British-made vehicles — 
Belgium was represented by a 
Rolls-Royce, Japan by a double- 
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decker bus — but a vehicle rep- 
resenting Britain itself was in- 
explicably absent. China was 
represented by a minibus. 

Lady Thatcher spoke or the 
bridge providing a good exam-* 
pie of co-operation. In reality, 
the start of the project was de- 
layed by acrimonious Sino- 
British wrangling over who 
would pay for it 

Once the go-ahead was giv- 
en, the bridge was built both 
on time and within budget. 

“From my own experience in 
government,*’ said Lady 
Thatcher, *1 know that these 
things do not invariably turn 
out like that... except in Hong 






Security was tight for the 
spectacular opening ceremony, 
crowned by a £400.000 fire- 
works display. 

Some 2,500 police officers 
were deployed to control the 
massive crowds which turned 
np for the fireworks, and also 
because the authorities feared 
that Lady Thatcher might be a 
target for a terrorist attack bv 
the IRA. 


Peking deals out harsh! China mourns immortal 
justice to ‘separatists’ Long March veteran 


Teresa Poole 

Peking 


China has acted swiftly and 
severely in punishing those it ac- 
cuses of sparking bloody sepa- 
ratist Muslim riots in the 
troubled western province of 
Xinjiang. After a public sen- 
tencing rally attended by 5,000 
people in Yining city, three 
men were executed and 27 oth- 
ers jailed, a move which one 
exiled Uighur nationalist or- 
ganisation immediately warned 
would prompt further protests. 

The sentencing and execu- 
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but details only became avail- 
able at the weekend. They are 
the first sentences to be band- 
ed down following a series ofvi- 
oleiu attacks this year by Ui ghur 
nationalists against Chinese 
rule. The Yining riots, which in 
early Februaiy lolled nine peo- 
ple and injured 200, were fol- 
lowed by bus bombings later 
that month in the Xinjiang 



SOOntibs. 


provincial capital of Umrnqi, 
killing nine and wounding 74. 


A subsequent bus bomb blast 
in Peking was also presumed to 


be the work of Muslim sepa- 
ratists. 

All those charged in Yining 
were ethnic Uighurs, a Turide- 
speaking Muslim nationality 
which for decades has sporad- 
ically attempted to throw off 
Chinese rule and set up an 
independent “East Turkestan” 
stale. 

As well as the three execu- 
tions, one man was sentenced to 
life in prison and 26 were given 
jail terms ranging from 7 to 18 


years, said the Xinjiang Daily, de- 
scribing them as the first batch 
of riotecs to be sentenced. 

While few Uighurs probably 
support indiscriminate bos 
bombings by the separatists, 
anti- Chinese sentiments are 
likely to be fuelled by heavy- 
handed judicial procedures in 
which large numbers of Uighurs 
are arrested and processed 
quickly through a legal system 
which almost never finds sus- 
pects not guilty. Earlier this 
month, 10 people were arrest- 
ed for the Uiumqi bus bomb- 
ings. No arrests have yet been 
made for the Peking blast 

Yining is just across the bor- 
der from Kazakhstan, the base 
for the United Revolutionary 
Front of Eastern Tbrieesran t an 
exiled group which claims links 
with Uighur separatists inside 
Xinjiang. In the Kazakh capital, 
Almaty, a spokesman told 
Reuters news agency that the 
sentencing would “lead to new 
spontaneous and. massive 
protest actions. The authorities 
are merely pushing Uighurs to i 
active revolt”. He said a curfew j 
was imposed alter the trial, i 


Teresa Poole 


And then there were three. 
The eldest of China’s so-called 
“Eight Immo rtals” has died, re- 
moving from the political stage 
another of die Long March 
veterans whose behind-the- 
scenes influence continued long 
after they gave up any official 
positions. Feng Zhen passed 
away at the weekend, aged 95, 
just two months after the death 
of the most powerful Immortal 
of them, all, Deng Xiaoping. 

TblcvisiOn newscasters, wear- 
ing mourning subs, yesterday 
read out lengthy obituaries 
hailing Mr Peng as “a great pro- 
letarian revolutionary ... and a 
major founder of the socialist le- 
gal system in China”. 

Mr Peng was last seen in pub- 
lic in September. Although con- 
fined to a wheelchair in recent 
years, the politically orthodox 

fonnerpartydiKfandai^orof 
Peking remained more active in 
his nineties than Mr Deng, 
and, as one of the Communist 
Party’s elder statesman, main- 
tained a wide web of contacts. 

The death of Mr Peng on Sat- 
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Feng: Communist stalwart 


urday night removes another 
back-room player in the run-up 
to this October’s full party con- 
gress, at which President Jiang 
Zemin will seek to reaffirmhS 
role as the “core” of the post- 
Deng leadership. Howevcr/Mr 
Jiang is well aware that two of 
the remaining Immortals still 
wield substantial influence. 
General Yang Shangkun, who 
wis ousted as president in 1 9 92 
for trying to build a power base 
for the post-Deng era. is a 
sprightly 89. Bo Yibo. also 89, 


a party stalwart hut is no Ioh-w 
seen as a key figure. 

Throughout the 19Nik ;m j 
curly i99l^ the Eight Immortals 
steered China towards reform 
under Deng’s policies. Mr Pout 
whom April 19b6 was the lirVi' 
top-level target of Chairman 
Mao s Cultural Revolution. u a ‘ 
banished to the countryside fo r 
i-yeare. After his rehabilitate,, 
^ pu1 ih charge of dr., tiii,, 

m . which increased m. . 
{?!* ® f ,h £ National Peopfo\ 
Congress. From 1983 to h . 
wv chairman of the npc\ 

ne!li r .m. nS s l u PP 0rl «d M inde- 
pendent legal framework - -it. 

all are equal ” i, . 
wid. But he also insisted ni, ,| ‘ 
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Katherine Butler 

The Hague - 

East European pimps and ex- 


porting up to 500,000 women 
- andgirfs, some as yornig as 14, 
l. into the European Union each 
^ year to be “sold like cattle'’ into 
“■ sex slavery and enforced pros- 
titution, : European ministers 
i; heard at the weekend. . 

Alarmed at the scale of the 
traffic, which started to flourish 
" after the opening up of the for- 
mer Soviet bloc and is now 

• thought to be more lucrative 
j than drug smuggling, EU borne 
i add justice ministers agreed 
< the first steps in. a co-ordinat- 

ed crackdown. Anita Graddn, 
| commissioner for judicial af- 
fairs^desenbed the slave-trade 

i fini^mftiisters^Sed at 
f; Pntdicalls to allow the women, 
most of whom are smuggled 

* irrt6tieEUasclandestines,to 
remain legally, in order to re- 


V 


ickers and brothel-owners who 
■' buy, seD and coerce them. 

Most victims come from Lhe 
_ former Soviet Union, where 
i- job prospects arc scant Many 

* are lured by promises of a job 

• in a restaurant or beauty par- 
': lour.. On arrival, their pass- 
sports Or documents are taken 

and they are forced into pros- 
titution under threat of violence 
or sold .on like cattle. Traffick- 
1 . ingin women is lucrative, be- 
*: cahse penalties are small and 


lice and investigators to weed 
out sex-slavery rackets. 

The Dutch Justice Minister, 
. Winnie Sorgdrager, asked oth- 
er member-states to follow her 
country's lead in granting vic- 
tims temporary residence per- 
mits. Italy and Belgium backed 
the measure, wMch they al- 
ready apply in practice. Italy’s 
minister, who said around 
90,000 Albanian women had 
been trafficked into the conn- 
try in the past year, went further, 
arguing that victims should be 
shielded from prosecution even 
for other offences, to remove 
the fear which keeps them in 

bondage. Too often Lhe women 
themselves end up on trial if 
they seek help. But Britain and 
France, fearing a commitment 
to grant residence rigbtsto sex- 
slave victims would open the 
door to a flood of illegal immi- 
grants, succeeded m watering 
down the proposals. 

British officials said they 
could not sign up to a binding 
EU commitment which could 
be “held against us” in the 

regularw^thOT^tatus. flor, 
they said, did Britain accept the 
need, outlined in the Dutch 
plan, to appoint a full-time 
rapporteur to monitor and ex- 
change data on trafficking in 
women. 

- Qtarities working against the 
trafficking in women from poor 
countries believe the Bntish 
response reflects the overriding 
concern of EU governments. 


rds big. Three Hungarian which istoJceep out illegal ira- 
girispickedup during a raidby migrants rather than address the 
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j Belgian police on an Antwerp 
l brptbd last mon th had been iru- 
t tiafly bought for £2,000 each 
j. and then sold on by dealers for 
i - a big profit 

Juige n Storb edc, head : of 
Europol, said the ‘"ignorance 
and helplessness” of national 
police forces in dealing with 
modem forms of crime like the 
trade in women and' children 
was “both astonishing and 
alarming”. 

The Netherlands, which has. 
. foryears adopted a tolerant ap- 
; proach to .the sex industry, is on 
the point of formally decrimi- 
^ naEsmg inostitution to allow po- 


human -rights violation being 
perpetrated against hundred of 
thousands of women. 

Qitics also point out that 
while EU ministers repeatedly 
speak of the need for more pp-_ 
lice co-operation, even the" 
greatest self-proclaimed en- 
thusiasts have so far failed to 
ratify the convention which 
would allow Europol, the. 
fledgeling EU police xxxtelll- 


a new EU treaty have also be- 
come bogged down over pro- 
posals for more power-sharing 
on crime and judicial matters. 



Big guns 
join in 
Powell’s 
clean-up 


Mary Dejevsky 

Washington 


In remembrance: Artists in the town of Korostan, Ukraine, wearing protective clothing yesterday as they celebrate Orthodox Easter, 
drawing attention to contamination in the region caused by the Chernobyl nuclear disaster, exactly 11 years ago Photograph: Reuters 


President Bill Clinton, three former US pres- 
idents, their wives, and numerous American 
celebrities rolled up their sleeves yesterday 
morning and armed themselves with brooms 
and mops to lead 5.000 young volunteers in a 
glitzy clean-up of a rundown area of Philadel- 
phia. The mass scrubbing effort in the eity's fil- 
ler- and graffiti-strewn Germantown district was 
the high-profile opening event in a three-day 
national convention on volunteering, grandly 
styled “Presidents for America's future”. 

The driving force behind the “summit 11 , 
which brings together more than 30 state gov- 
ernors, 60 city mayors, about 300 business lead- 
ers and representatives of hundreds of 
volunteer agencies, is the retired Gulf Wir gen- 
eral, Colin Powell. The general’s possible en- 
try into US politics is still the subject of much 
speculation despite his decision not to run for 
office last year. 

Mr Powell was at pains to deny any politi- 
cal motive to his involvement. “I’m very hap- 
py in private life.” he told NBC television, “I 
am not in political life." However, he declined 
to dismiss categorically the idea that he would 
never stand for the presidency, and dearly rel- 
ished being a black American role model. 

White Mr PovreU may be one of the least con- 
troversial figures in public life and the central 
aim of the summit - to provide through vol- 
untary effort adult mentors, safe places, sat- 
isfactory health care and education for children 
in deprived areas - reflects a characteristically 
American emphasis on the values of private 
initiative and community involve menu the pro- 
ject has not lacked for critics. The most direct 
have asked bow the momentum to improve in- 
ner city areas can possibly be sustained after 
the razzmatazz of the weekend is over. 

Other criticisms are more telling. Certain 
politicians, on the political right and left, ar- 
gue that much of the work that the volunteers 
are being recruited to do - teaching reading, 
counselling young people in difficulty - ought 
properly to be paid for by the stale. “Teach- 
ing our children to read," said a leading Re- 
publican yesterday, “is the job of the education 
system.'’ lb this is added the difficulty of re- 
cruiting the right volunteers -or even any vol- 
unteers at all - to work in areas that are often 
dangerous for outsiders. 

The cost of the campaign is also at issue. De- 
signed to improve the living conditions of 2 mil- 
lion out of the 15 million children thought to 
live in poverty in the US, the programme has 
been conservatively costed at $15bn (£9bn),to 
be paid by the state. Employers arc being urged 
to release volunteers on full pay - a plan that 
is meeting resistance. 

And despite its determinedly apolitical char- 
acter, with a former Democratic president, Jim- 
my Carter, and Republicans Gerald Ford and 
George Bush, agreeing to take part, the sum- 
mit has brought party political accusations. Mr 
Clinton, say some opponents, is using the sum- 
mit to tiy to increase funding for his first-term 
initiative on volunteering, the Amcri corps. This 
pays $5,000 towards college fees to young peo- 
ple who spend a year doing community service. 
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The french Socialist leader, 
, Lionel Jospin, said yesterday 

1,1 and* v i that Jhe would decriminalise 
it* ( cannabis if he becomes Prime 

*«l* i Min&ter after the parliamentary 

n n ' ,|l "\ ( yri t elections in June. 

\ He also donfitmed that he 
had taken cannabis, an admis- 
sion he first made (hiring the 
presidential election in 1995. “I 
did It once in the United States, 
with ayoung woman, and I think 
once in. Finance,” the Socialist 
Party general secretary said. • 
. Mr Jospin, 59, was speaking 
to the unconventional current 
affairs programme, EAutre 

Journal (“the other news")* on 
the cable television Canal Hus. 

' Cannabis should not b e ful - ■ 
, ly legalised* he said. But crim- 
inal penalties for its possession 
aerate should be weakened or. 

removed. 

. "tfMr Jospin wins the election 
-v&ich seems unlikely, on pre- 
.. sentform— France would there* 
fore -become the first large 
aakitiy in the world to condcme 
. th? taking of cannabis. 

lJBs proposal would bring 
H»ncem line with the Nether- 
. lands, ^ which has had a running 
. featlle withthepresentcentre- 
fttmch government fOT its 
afeged laxity in preventing 
. cannabis from being traded 
rtinoiigh Belgium into -France. 

- “LccalisinE 'sounds like jus- 
penalising is akmcdTMr 
Jospin said. “I tfimkwehave to 
fckl aline somewhere between 
, fte two." 

:. _ . This implies something like 
^kituatron in the Nether- 
where cannabis remains 
* to^cajOf i lleg al but the pos- 
l or sale of small quanti- 

l^spennitted 
\ "^latest pdl forecast thatme 
i ^tre^ight gov«emment would 
SfTfi^reen 311aod 331 seats, 
®dthe Socialists and Cormnu- 
^Jbetween 219 and 245. 


Jetlagged backpackers foil 
for Kashmiris’ con-trick 


Jan McGirk 

New Delhi 


Every nig ht you can find them 
outside Indira Gandhi Inter- 
national airport in New Delhi 
Their insistent quality would 
make a timesbare salesman 
seem bashful and hesitant. Even 
seasoned travellers have suc- 
cumbed. Warnings do not seem 
to work. These people's lies are 
intricate -and apparently more 
convincing to travellers than 
current Foreign Office notices. 
The results cap be disastrous. 

Dozens of visitors to New 
Delhi are duped every night 
during the hours of pre-dawn 
purgatory after their planes 
touch down. While the travellers 
try to find a taxi and check into 
a hotel in the Indian capital, the 
Kashmiri tou ts move in - to dra- 
matic effect. 

Most guidebooks note that 
the woods, hot -springs- and 
mountain trails near Srinagar, 
although beautiful, remain no 
go areas for casual tourists be- 
cause of tension between 
militant Muslim separatists and 
Indian troops. Foreigners who', 
have strayed into the violence 
have been, abducted" and mur- 
dered; so have Indian tourists. 
These books do not caution 
against unsolicited sales pitch- 


es from strangers after dark - 
it would seem to be common- 
sense to avoid such characters 
the world over. But tourists keep 
taking the bait and booking sud- 
den trips to Kashmir. 

Resistance is reckoned to be 



Catherine Moseley: Her 
boyfriend was kidnapped 

lowest between midnight and 
4am and ietlagged tourists ar- 
riving in the middle of the night 
are particularly vulnerable. Or 
perhaps die pollution in the city, 
rated' fourth in the world for 
contaminated air, eats away at 
the brains of those unused to It. 

The \&Ie of Kashmir, a high 
Himalayan valley surrounded by 
snowy peaks and laced with wa- 


terways, has been racked by in- 
surgency for seven years. 
Tourism, long the economic 
mainstay, is now limited to the 
uninformed or foolhardy. 

Security checks, curfews and 
strikes in Srinagar make the at- 
mosphere grim, despite the 
beauty of the landscape. 
Tourism used to be promoted 
by officials as a sign of normal- 
ity. Now, however, even the 
state tourist office suggests “vis- 
itors should trek only where 
there is security." 

Simon Grant, a Cambridge 
gap-year student, fell for an 
elaborate sales technique when 
he arrived m Delhi His taxi-dri- 
ver. Farid, cruised the capital 
going from one guesthouse to 
the next, and, when unable to 
find a vacancy, pulled up at an 
office to ask lor help. 

A sign read “Tourist Desk. 
Official." Behind the counter 
was a sleepy Kashmiri, who . 
told Mr Grant “Delhi is so 
crowded there are no rooms. 
Go some place else. South too 
hot. East is too dangerous. 
West also.” Mr Grant took this 
advice eagerly. 

He cashed some travellers' 
cheques and bought a one-way 
flight to Srinagar which would 
depart within hours, plus a pre- 
paid houseboat stay on Dal 


Lake and a bus ticket to Agra. 
“The tourist desk told me that 
Kashmir's now is safe,” Mr 
Grant said as he stuffed his 
rucksack into the locker on a 
plane beading for Jammu and 
Srinagar. 

Sometimes the touts’ advice 
has catastrophic effects. Al- 
most two years ago Catherine 
Moseley and her boyfriend, 
Paul Wells, from Nottingham, 
flew to India on holiday. Like 
most discounted flights, theirs 
reached Delhi after midnight 
but the young couple felt pre- 
pared. “We hired an offidal taxi 
and reserved a room at the Im- 
perial Hotel,” Ms Moseley said. 

. “But the driver said JanPath 
Lane was dangerous so late at 
night. We were sure to get 
robbed. We ended up in Kash- 
mir almost exactly the same 
way." 

She was now returning for 
her third visit — hoping to find 
some trace of Mr Wells, whose 
adventure went tragically awry. 

. Kidnapped at gunpoint on a 
popular trekking trail, he was 
one of six tourists captured by 
members of the A] Ruan group, 
who at first intended to ex- 
change them for jailed com- 
rades. A fifth backpacker was 
beheaded mid the sixth es- 
caped. The rest are stiD missing. 


The 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 
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On paper, Aduo Earn seemed ^perfectly 

acceptable candidate for Itahanlo^dec- 
SSd yesterday. Al 6L he 
a well-known figure around- Figline VU- 
damo, outside Hprence, and 
for mayor. But there.^s just one smallrea- 
sSi why voters aught have wanted to 
think twice before cfiooapg hm. Mr Fbr- 
n died of a h^attackl^Mond^ 


tore. Electoral law makes no provision for 
deaths occurring mid-campaign, so his 
name stayed oa ballot papers, and it is pos- 
sible Lhat today Figlinc Vhldamo will find 
it has elected a deceased mayor. 

Parity because of upheavals of the past 
few years inspired by anti-corruption in- 
vestigations; Italy has one system for mu- 
nicipal races in towns with a population of 
less than 15,000, another for populations 
of more than 15,000, another for provin- 
cial and regional polls and another for gen- 
isral elections. Each, contest has its own 
rules. For example, a dead roan . cannot 
stand in a municipality of less than 15,000. 


be disqualified if they gp through to the run- 
off, two weeks after the first round. 

If thjng s are complicated for candidates, 
spare a thought for voters. A few years ago 
an army veteran was told he was not allowed 

to vote because, according to the register, 
he had died dCuingtheSecond World Whr. 
Despite rather raucous signs of life he dis- 
played for the next half hour, he could do 
nothing to sway the returning officer, lb 
prove be was alh^ he had to go to the tcrwn- 
hall registry office for a certificaio di ttsistenza 

in vita — literally a certificate of his living 
existence. Unfortunately, since it was a Sun- 
day, the registry office was shut and he had 


commisson, stand in a municipality v* toss man u,wj. uay, ui& isgBuj uuiw woa aum on 

rior bis Candida- In larger towns, however, corpses may only . to stay dead for 24 hours longer. 


Robbers 

target 

Russia’s 

graves 


Alastair Macdonald 

Reuters 


significant shorts 


Ivanovo- Even the dead are not 
safe from Russia's deep eco- 
nomic crisis. Grave robbers, 
driven by hunger and desperate 
poverty, are on the rampage in 
the textile city of Ivanovo, 
north-east of Moscow. 

Unlike the body-snatchers 
of bygone days when pioneer- 
ing medical researchers sought 
human remains for dissection, 
they come at night m search of 
more readily saleable graveyard 
booty, from plastic flowers and 
metal plaques to tombstones. 

The scourge has reached a 
new intensity as relatives stream 
to local cemeteries on annual 
spring pilgrimages to clean up 
graves for yesterday’s Russian 
Orthodox Easter and next 
week's May Day holidays. 

“There have always been a 
few idiots and drunks who take 
things." says Margarita Nos- 
kova, the head of services at 
Ivanovo's Balino cemetery. 
“But now they’re stealing any- 
thing and everything, wreaths, 
aluminium plaques, even whole 
tombstones." 

She blamed the homshi, or 
homeless drunks, but said pro- 
fessional operators .were also 
involved in the traffic that saw 
the metal sold to scrap dealers, 
the granite recycled into new 
headstones ana artificial flow- 
ers put back on sale in Ivano- 
vo's street markets. 

The police refuse to take the 
problem seriously, Noskova said, 
even though a plastic wreath can 
cost the equivalent of £19 - a 
month’s income for many of the 
town’s cotton mil] workers. 

“It's awfuL They just steal and 
steal. And what can we do 
about it?" shrugged Valentina 
Guscyeva, a pensioner laying 
plastic flowers at the grave of 
her sister. But she warned with 
typical Russian philosophy: 
“God will punish them.” 


Zaire rebel gives UN 60 
days to move refugees 

Laurent Kabila, the Zairean rebel leader, said yesterday 
the United Nations had 60 days to repatriate all Rwandan 
Hutu refugees in Zaire “or we will do it ourselves". 

Rebel soldiers again blocked aid workers and journalists 
from going to areas where thousands of Rwandan refugees 
are believed to have fled. But Mr Kabila said that he was 
seeking a personal apology from UN Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan for accusing his troops of deliberately allowing 
thousands of refugees to die. Reuters - Kisangani 

Former Yeltsin hardliner dies 

Nikolai Yegorov, former chief-of-staff to President Boris 
Yeltsin ana a leading proponent of the hard line that led to 
war in Chechnya, died on Friday at the age of 45. 

A Kremlin spokesman said that Yegorov, who was the 
minister for ethnic minorities when Mr Yeltsin ordered 
troops to crush the secessionist Chechen leadership in 
December 1994, had suffered from a long Alness. Removed 
from his post in 1995, Yegorov made a comeback as 
Yeltsin's chief-of-staff in January 1996. He was sacked in 
July last year, and returned to his earlier post as governor of 
the southern Krasnodar region; where he lost his job to a 
communist opponent in December. Reuters - Moscow 

German apology to Guernica 

Germany, in a message from President Roman Herzog, 
acknowledged the guilt of its pilots in the destruction of 
the Spanish town of Guernica 60 years ago, but stopped 
short of apologising for Europe’s first aerial bombardment 
of civilians. Reuters --Guernica 

Soldier kills eight in Yemen 

A Yemeni soldier shot dead five soldiers and three 
civilians in southern Yemen ahead of voting in the 
country's first general election since a civil war in 1994. 

An official said the soldier was arrested. Reuters - Sanaa 

Winnie wins by a landslide 

Winnie Madikizela-Mandela won re-election as president 
of South Africa’s African National Congress Women’s 
League. Despite speculation that President Nelson 
Mandela’s former wife would be voted out because of her 
style of leadership, she beat her deputy, Thandi Modise, 
656-114 during a meeting of 1,000 delegates in Rustenbuig 
in the North West province. Reuters - Johannesburg 

Fireproof Winnie, page 19 

Hermaphrodite stabs children 

A Chinese hermaphrodite, led up with being the target of 
ridicule by his neighbours, stabbed six of them to death, 
including three young children, in southern Phin« 

Feng Guohui was born with both male and female sex 
organs, and four years ago underwent surgery to become a 
man, the Yangcheng Evaxing News said. However, Feng felt 
his neighbours were still ridiculing him. Reuters - Peking 
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arts 


This Thursday night, there is a real alternative to Dimblebys, 
pundits and the swingometer: the team that bro ught, you The 
Friday Night Armistice are launching their own satirical gloss 
on the election. Janies Rampton sits in On an ideas meeting 


The comics’ 



T he tresde-iable in the caver nous 
assembly-room at Acton Tbwn 
Hall in west London is strewn 
with the usual comedy-writers’ 
debris: half-finished scripts, 
chewed pencils, crumpled newspapers, 
dreg-filled styrofoam teacups, empty fizzy- 
drinks cans, screwed-up crisp-packets and 
semi-munched apples. It all says: “We’re 
tortured artists in mid-brainstorm, far too 
preoccupied to worry about mess. 7 * 

A couple of weeks before polling-day, 
the Friday Night Armistice team of 
Armando Iannucd, David Schneider and 
Peter Baynham, and their producer, Sarah 
Smith, are hunched over notepads on the 
table, workshopping ideas for an election- 
night special, three hours-plus of topical 
comedy due to go out live on Thursday 
night - and it’s a demanding process. 

Playing on the notion of the defeated 
Tory party as a drowning man who sees 
.images from the past IS years flashing 
before his eyes, Iannucd unleashes phrases 

like .wmi-atUrimaric fire: The green shoots 
of recovery ... Unemployment is a price 
worth paying ... There is no such thing as 
society ... Everyone needs 
their Willy.'’ “It sounds like 
the end of The Generation 
Game Schneider chips in. 

“Yes, if you can come up. 
with 25 bizarre phrases from 
Mrs Thatcher, you win a 

kettle,” lannucci replies. : 

They bat around the pos- 
sibility of Labour repeating the Ill-fated 
Sheffield “rock star’' rally of the 1992 cam- ■ 
paign. “Tony Blair will go up to the podium 
and say Alright!',” Jammed speculates, 
“and then Peter Mandelscm will rush on to 
explain that what Tony is trying to say is Tt 
looks like nice weather’. Or what about 
Martin Bell? He’s ahead in the polls, and 
then, just before the election, he holds a 
rally where he goes, “This is Martin BelL 
Thtton, alright! - oh sorry.’" 

“Because our economic polity is com- 
pletely in Tatton,” Baynham adds. Fizzing 
around the table at a bewildering -speed, 
new ideas emerge from the comedians with 


i popping up on 
frequency 


campaign, they have been 
our screens with greater frequency than 
Peter Snow. Switch on Newsnigfa and who 
- do you see mugging alongside Jeremy Pax- 
man but Harry Enfield? And who’s that 
interviewing Ibny Blair on The Enormous 
Election ? Why, it’s David BaddieL The elec- 
tion schedules read like a Who’s Who of 
modern British comedy: Rory Bremner, the 
Long Johns (Bird and Fortune), Ruby Wax, 
Jo Brand, Rhona Cameron, Dennis Pennis. 

This' sense of levity is infecting the 
politicians, too, who have had a bad attack 
- of the slapsticks. One Labour poster 
depicted John Major and Kenneth Clarke 
as Laurel and Hardy while, for a photo- 
opportunity to underline the number of 
Tory tax rises since the last election, 22 
Labour supporters donned Major fright- 
masks (causing several floating voters to 
laugh so much the Tory candidate almost 
lost his deposit!). 

Just why has there been such an explo- 
sion of election-based comedy? Is it merely 
symptomatic of our increasingly cynical 
view of politics? Are schedulers hoping to 
book the key marginal constituency of 18- 


all news programmes now ar 
must have some comedy. Next year, 
they’re merging News and Entertain- 
ment. .and calling it Newstag,” Bayn- 

ham suggests. 

‘The Day Today was only a little more 


exaggerated than the real thing,’* Smith 
thehilark 


‘What next? Peter Snow coming 
down a slide into a pool of different- 
coloured balls?’ Don’t joke. . . 


a good deal more regularity than they do 


from the politicians they are satirising, 
lecnans have come to ' 


Comedians have come to love general 
elections even more than psephologist. This 


to 24-year-olds who are usually turned off 
by the combination of swingometers and 
smug politicians? 

Jon Plowman, head of comedy enter- 
tainment at the BBC, argues that TV execs 
are indeed trying to sweeten the political 
pm for viewers: “News has been given huge 
amounts of air-time and they can’t think 
how to fin it,” he says. “There must be a 
worry' that we’re boring the public stupid 
with, the amount of election coverage. So 
the thinking is, ‘‘We can't be too po-faced 
for six weeks, we've got to make it appeal- 
ing.' There’s a lot more news time, and one 
of the ways to make it palatable is to add 
more comedy.” 

Sarah Smith puts it down to “the enor- 
mous expansion of both news and comedy. 
They've collided during the election so that 


says. Anyone who has seen the hilariously 
portentous 5 News will know what she 
means. “Remember the time Alan dark 
was on Newsmght after he’d been nomi- 
nated as the Tbiy candidate in Kensington 
and Chelsea? Hb ear-piece kept falling out 
and he said, ‘This is life somethfagoff The 
Day Today l In fact, news people ask to 
come on attachment with us.” 

Baynham is concerned that reality is 
in danger of outstripping art “It does 
become more difficult when you turn on 
the TV and see Captain Jean-Luc Picard 
{actor Patrick Stewart from Star Thek the 
Next Generation ] doing a press conference 
for Labour." 

There is, however, often a dread labo- 
riousness about attempts by news to don 
a red nose; it’s what you might call the Afe>«s 
at Ten “And Finally..." Syndrome. “It 
mmmmmm would be like US thinking, 
‘We’ll stop doing jokes in the 
middle of oar programmes 
and just do social analysis 
instead,’" Plowman says. 
“That seems like not having 
faith in your core business.” 
Iannucd agrees. “I'm dubi- 
ous about comedy turning up 
in news. I don’t mind news turning up in 
comedy, which is what we do. But what I 
don’t Gke is that wry face on the news- 
reader.” (There was a good example era last 
Thursday’s Wine O’Clock News when Peter 
Sissons smirked at the end of a report 
about a cat that bad received a polfiflg- 
card.) “It’s just news people being envious 
of comedy people wearing funny hats. As 
a result, Newsnight has gone baridng mad.” 

“When they did a feature on the priva- 
tised utilities recently,” Baynham butts in, 
“they represented them with men in bowler 
hats marked ‘Ofwaf and ‘Olgas’. What 
next? Peter Snow coming down a slide into 
a pool of different-colomed balls?” Don’t 
joke - one of the graphics for BBCTs Elec- 
tion Night programme will show party bat- 



Nevor mind the ballots; the *£tection Night Armistice' team get to grips with the voting system 

be 


tie-buses veering off Into a ditch when the 


results go against them^“It’s become a 
choice between a frothy, wry, light-hearted 
look at events, and us,” Baynham says. 

The consummation of this flirtation 
between comedy and news win come on 
Thursday evening when BBC2 ab andons 
its traditional election-night schedule of 
golf and a Woody Allen movie in favour 
of Iannucd and Co. At 10pm, as potting 
booths dose around the country, an as-yet 
unnamed celebrity will officially “switch 
off” the election in Parliament Square, 
allowing the familiar Armistice Mend of the 
comic, the dever and the cutting to flow 
forth unhin dered by all thoughts of polit- 
ically correct campaign- trail balance. The 
quest for “balance” has seen the BBC ban 
Harry Enfield’s Tbiy Boy persona and sent 
Labour spin doctors into a spin over last 
weekend's Have I Got News For You^ which 
flashed a “subliminal” “Vote Conservative" 
message on-screen while Angus Deayton 
reiterated the commitment to impartiality. 
“We’ll be m aking comedy on the hoof,” 
Baynham says. “Rory Bremner will ring up 
and say, ‘You've made certain comedy 
commitments. Where are they?’” 

The team have already sent a “Sleaze 
Cock” to follow John Major and have 
booked a “prostitute” to be flown m a heli- 
copter to create the first scandal of the new 


term. A blcw-L_ „ — ___ _ _ 

inflated and deflated according to how the 
Lib Dems are doing, and Vblerie Single- 
ton will front reports from a bouncy House 
of Commons representing the make-up of 
the new Parliament. Manchester will be 
declared a politics-free zone, where BBC 
leisure experts will offer advice on antiques 
evaluation and archery. “We’re confident 
that we’ve got enough jokes for this elec- 
tion and another one in she months if 
there’s a hung Partjament,” says Smith. 

All these ideas display a healthy con- 
tempt for politics, but Iannucd rejects 
accusations that the programme is disre- 
spectful. “It is politicians who have shown 

he clahns^Wj’H discuss^ more issues in 
three hours than they have done over five 
weeks." . 

While Dimblebyand the grown-ups are 
addressing the “serious issues" in the 
neighbouring BBC1 studio, the^lmustice 
people see themselves as tire mischievous 
younger brother, the/utf William of the 
election-night schedules. “BBC1 have the 
proper show, and we’re having fun down 
the corridor," says Smith. “One of our 
props will be a giant glass to put up 
agamst the studio wall to hear what's going 
onoveronBBCl." 


‘A! 


Romantic Voyage” is 
what they've called 

.Nikolai Demidenko's 

series of three piano recitals, 
pitching a bit low, surely, for 
the Wigmore Hall audience. 
The programmes aren't at all 
like that. They’re of Romantic 
music, with a capital “R", cer- 
tainly. but the fust, on Wednes- 
day evening, included music 
that is not played very often at 
alL It had its own title, too - 
“The Ardent Friendship”, 
which was between Schumann 
and Brahms. Why Schumann's 
eight NoveUetten should have 
become such rarities beats me. 
They don't have to be played 
as a set, but even single pieces 
are hard to catch, so this was a 
real treat. 

Or promised to be. Denu- 
de nko has all the right qualities 
for these wonderful, ebullient 
pieces: a virtuoso technique, 
imagination, and a passionate 
nature. His performance 
wasn't short on the first and 
third qualities, but it didn't 
always show him at his most 
colourful or sensitive. You 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 


Nikolai Demidenko 

Wigmore Hall, London 


would expect to.be exhausted 
at the end, but not quite so 
bludgeoned, for he did play a 
lot of the time very loudly. Not 
the crisply humorous sixth 
NoveBette ~ that began sur- 
prisingly gently, despite its' 
accents - but the third and fifth 
were huge and heavy, more like 
Brahms than Schumann, and 
the “voice from afar”, as Schu- 
mann marks it in the last piece, 
was all-too upfront 

I like to think there’s a light- 
headed, tipsy character to the 
fifth piece,' too, whose swag- 
gering opening section can 
take a lot of rubato and variety 
of touch, while Schumann’s 
direction of "lebbaft” later on- 
calls for elation rather than 
force - Demidenko rode 
through it like a bulldozer. 

Brahms was represented by 


worts at the two ends of his 
career. In the late set of three 
Intermezzi, Op 117, Demi- 
denko was inclined to be slug- 
gish, stretching Brahms's 
obsession with motivic unity 
beyond the point of 
endurance. These really are 
pieces poised on a knife edge: 
they need a lot of help, but of 
the most discreet and subtle 
kind, otherwise their intro- 
spective character easily 
becomes maudlin. Denridenko 
did the middle one justice. 


because he played it simply, 
fluency, ther 


with gentle fluency, then rose 
to the climax powerfully. 

He ended with the second of 
Brahms’s three youthful 
Sonatas, in F sharp minor. 
Op 2. It’s much more concise 
than the better-known third 
Sonata, but is flawed by a very 


strange finale, which has an 
attractive main theme, once it 
gets going, but breaks up in a 
rambling, cadenza-like section 
just before an uncoutbly 
abrupt ending. (It was good to 
have a programme note that 
admitted the music’s oddities 
- after all, we might otherwise 
have suspected foe pianist had 
a memory lapse.) The first 
movement, though, is grip- 
ping, with unusual use of rapid 
repeated chords and a tight 
overall shape and, after the 
concentrated slow movement, 
the scherzo is a typically 
doomy, belligerent piece. It 
can’t be said Demidenko made 
all of the sonata sound 
inevitable, or a masterpiece 
and, unlike Schumann’s Nov- 
eBetten , you could imagine this 
Sturm und Drang music raging 
like a forest fire, but at least he 
lit the match. 

The next recitals in the series are 
Thursday 22 May (Mendelssohn 
and Liszt) and Thesday 24 June 
(Scriabin and Prokofiev) 
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I Furaiiiure For Sole' 

2 Splendid Boardroom/Corderenoe tables. Period 
styling hi rich mahogany. ' 

■ Qnti Boats 12, accept £1,496. ' 

One seats 16, accept £L995. 

28 superb mahogany chairs, beaotiifcHy upholstered. 
£325 each. 

Everything new, unused. Cost thousands. 
Independent valuation with pleasure. Will separate. 

_ Also gome Georgian reproduction mahogany 
Kneehale desks, frx 3*. aide tops tpid embossed. 

£600 eadu/Cosf over £ 300 ). 

‘-oapia of Chxf&niers. 20 mahogany open bookcases. 
S 3 S 5 .AU VAT is paid. 

Telephone 0181 203 6027 • Facsimile 0181 202 9718 

We would like to thnn^ 
everybody for all your 
help fa donating 
masses of ringpulls. 
Our target has gladly 
been reached - bo many 
thanks to all 
^dependent readers 
for your kind efforts. 
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Gifts 

jkGtaunemin j 

’ Rw 100 yun ou 

j^NUnscinr^c 

HEIRLOOMS 

SP&E3BT 

-Samadtardoopuch 

Tel: 0171 7262626 
(9am to 9pm everyday) 

TRADITIONAL ROCKING HORSES 

Real Leather & Brass Accessories 
Genuine Horsehair Mane & Tail 

*» moau 

srsysj's.zr 10 ' 

Hand-made to order 

Ring: 01372 454722 


Legal Notices 


RICHARDSON, 
Stanley Robert. 
To whom it may concern. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that the above 
named does not hold J. 
■RICHARDSON (MRS) 
responsible for any debts 
incurred by myself, past, 
present or futon. 
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C hichester audiences are 
partial to plays that flirt 
with the idea of the lower 
orders getting the better of 
their betters, provided thepiebs 
are then firmly whisked back to 
where they belong J M Barrie’s 
The Admirable Crichton (1902), 
might seem the paradigm par 
excellence of such a work it 
shows how an earl and his but- 
ler swap places in the hierarchy 
when the household is ship- 
wrecked on a remote desert 
island and how, once they are 
rescued and returned to Eng- 
land, the status quo is restored. 
But the subversiveness of the 
play is craftier and more subtly- 
sustained than such a summary 
would indicate, and this is 
brought out well now in 
Mirihael Rirrinran’ sgnTgT tnmmg 
main stage revival. 

The proceedings open at the 
swanky Mayfair home of Lord 
Loam (a bufferish, comically 
seif-deluded Michael Denison) 
who thinks he has progressive 
views and so inflicts a monthly 
tea-party on his servants where 
they are supposedly treated as 
friends by the family. Nicely 

<±oieographcd here to bri ng out 
the chiDy condescension of the 
Earl's three mpotily-indolent 
daughters and the awkward- 
ness and internal divisions of the 
staff, these grisly rituals are a 
trial to everyone, but perhaps 
especially to Crichton, the loyal 
butler; who believes that a rigid 


JOW TIMBERS 



his power on this utopia to an 
ad seer 


The Admirable Crichton 

Chichester Festival Theatre 


hierarchy is ordained by nature. 

With his showbiz tan and 
shady, agemg^vfflafn good looks, 
Ian McShane (pictured above) is 
odd casting as a punctilious 
prop of the Establishment - you 
reef you’d soon be counting 
the silver if you were haying 
to count on him. But his por- 
trayal of Crichton deepens with 
the move to Johan Engel’s 
amusing douanfar-Rousseau- 
esque desert island where a 
new social structure emerges, 
based cm merit rather than 
class. The butler, incomparably 
more resourceful than the use- 


less aristas, becomes the “Gov”, 
honoured by all the dependent 
parly and, eventually, the fianc£ 
of Victoria Scarborough's excel- 
lent Lady Mary, who is trans- 
formed on the island, from a 
terminally disdainful nob to an 
adventurous tomboy who could 
have held her end up with Peter 
Pan in Neveriand. 

The Admirable Crichton 
shares with Barrie's children's 
classic not just a shape (the 
move to and from the central 
episode on a fantasy island) but 
a wistful sense of'the tempo- 
raryness of the inset idylL Skil- 


M arianne Faithful! can 
provide entertain- 
ment merely by drink- 
ing a gjass of water. If she 
decides to take a drink the 
show doesnot stop. Instead, it 
becomes part of the perfor- 
mance, as she begins her jour- 
ney towards the small table 
bearing a jug and glass. 

She may commence her 
walk beside the piano, whore 
hex accompanist waits 
patiently, watching, hands sus- 
pended above the keyboard. 
He knows she needs that' 
water, so he waits. The walk is . 
perfect, stately, but entirely 
natural and unpractised. In 
stiletto-heeled sandals she 
parades towards that little 
table, step by perfect step, her 
full blonde hair swishing in 
time. She pours herself aglass, 
throws her head back, and 
drinks. Next, she holds the 
microphone out of the way in 


POP 


Marianne Faithfull 

Bloomsbury Theatre, London 


her right hand and gives a lit- 
tle cough. Not a genteel, 
apologetic cough, but a real 
smoker’s throat-d carer. And 
then, at last, she begins singing, 
Marianne Faithfull sings 
Kurt Weill songs, mainly, and 
her cracked voice suits them 
welt The show is called "An 
Evening in the Wfeimar Repub- 
lic", but she makes no attempt 
to magic us away- to another 
era. Tnere's no need for any 
such pretence. She sings the 
songs straigbt, as herself, and 

it works a treat Just as long as 


chain-smoke during the act 
really, but she does without a 
fag for the first 40-odd minutes, 
until she’s finished sindne 
"Mack the Knife". Then she 
sits down, lights up, coughs 
some more and tells us about 
her friend Harry Nilsson. 

She and Harry did drugs 
together in the Sixties. “Real 
drugs," she points out. “Not 
these modem confections." 
Poor Harry survived the Sixties 
but later had the misfortune to 
be swindled by his accountant 
before dying in a dentist’s chair. 


mrtr _ ... . — sin 8* Mime 

more, thv microphone 


of water from time to time. 
One suspects that she’d rather 


If this wasn’t bad enough, he 
then -- > - ^ — 
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They claim they wanted to have a link- 
up and engage David Dimblcby in a hvad- 
i hut thi- nrtemot tailed 


to-head debate but the attempt failed 
“we couldn't meet his demands . 


“There is an instinct fa comedians that says. 

seriously. 


‘If I ever start taking things too scrim 
shoot me.’ ” 

As far as the Amusdce are concerned. 
I don’t think anyone need be reaching for 
the revolver quite yet. They certainly get 
my vote. 

The Election Night Armistice' is on BBC2 
at 10.30pm on Thursday 


end seem as profound and 
momentous an act afself-abne- 
gation as Prospero's breaking of 
his magic staff, white the rever- 
sion to his old subservient self is 
creepy in its instantaneous com- 
pleteness. There's a distinct 
edge, though, to the droll poker- 
faced enjoyment this butler 
takes back fa London in sup- 
porting. before sceptical 
socialites, the utterly distorted 
aristocratic version of the two- 
year adventure fa which he Li 
reduced to a mere footnote. 
This is carried through to the 
dose for, of the many variant 
endings of this play, Rudman 
has chosen one where Crich- 
ton sftiture conservatism seems 
far horn guaranteed. And. in a 
spooky, musical way here, the 
Bland gets the last abrupt word. 
Booking: 01243 781 312 






' i r ut jte; 





because “we couldn'.—-- — - 
If that’s the case, Dimblcby nad better 
beware being followed around by a six-foot 
chicken every time he leaves the house. 

“We’re providing television for people 
who get the beers and pizzas fa," says Plow- 
man. “They are different from those who 
want Jon Snow and Peter Snow- and any- 
one else catted Snow. If you're a serious 
newsoholic, you’ll be with BBCL Hut you 
might pop over to us for a bit of a party 

But could the Armistice team ever 
become an election-night institution like 
the Dimbleby family or getting drunk? And 
if they did, wouldn’t that undermine their 
subversive status? While Baynham. in 
pure politician speak says: “Let's just say. 
we’re adopting a wait-and-see policy,” 
Plowman sees it more as a resigning issue: 




r 


folly blending the satirical and 
the fantastical, Rudman s pro- 
duction manages to capture the 
elusive atmosphere of the plays 
second half, that undertow of 
melancholy for what has been 
lost, in human terms, by the 
return to London th. I sustains 
dissent against the established 
order even as it is reasserted. 

McShane is at his best in 
these later episodes. A faintlv 
unsettling chieftain on the island 
he makes Crichton's decisions to 
signal far the ship that will bring 
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S o, to Nicky Clarke’s Mayfair 
salon, past one of those recep- 
tionists whose own hairdo looks 
as if it’s been created wfth a spirit 
level and who says “y-e-e-e-s?’ in 
; a way that means “Wouldn’t you be bet- 
ter off at Curl Up & Dye on the Holloway 
: Road?” 

Then it’s down the gold-bahistraded, 
H ollywood-styi e staircase hung with 
. poster-sized photographs of his beautiful 
clients beautifully coiffed - “Hello, Jemima 
. ... Hello — and into the VEP room. 

' Here, his explained, the likes of Anthea 
Turner can have their hair done without 
being gawped at by the Essex girls who 
have saved up for the last year (or two) to 
be Nicky ClarkecL 

- No, Tm told, I can’t just potter about the 
salon. Yes, Nicky’s about somewhere, but 
he’s attending to a client No, I can’t chat 
to tmh as he snips, teases, sprays and goes 
“whoosh” on one of those great stools that 
' revolve like a funfair Tide around the 
client’s chair. A Nicky Clarke hairdo costs 
" £250. (Plus £1.75, should yon want a cap 
of tea while bes going about it) He has 
to concentrate. It wouldn’t be fair on the 
client if he were distracted. 'Rfeh here, if 
you will, and hell pop in between clients 
to talk to you. Yes.be is very much like roy- 
alty hims elf these days, isn’t he? Although, 
that said, no, a curtsy will not be necessary. 

The VBP room is very posh. There are 
more photographs, only the time they are 
- signed ones. There's Julia Carling (“Tb 
Nicky, it's all the rage"); the Duchess of 
Ycffk(^Sarah, 3994”); and the Linleys (“Tb 
Nicky, with love Serena and TJavid”). 
There’s also a copy of the Dnchess of 
York’s autobiograp hy. My Story, knocking 
about. “TbNicky and Lesley,” the Duchess 
bas written on the flyleaf “Happy Qtrist- 
- mas; 1996, love Sarah.” 

Ay I wait, I start to read. There’s not 
- much else to do, after aH I am just up to 
the bit where she is trying to explain away 
the toe-sucking - “John Bryan and I were 
- actoaBy playing at Cinderella when the pio- 
. turewas snapped, the whole scene wasuot 
nearly as intense as it looked” -when, irri- 
tatingly, Nicky bounds in, shaking his own 
hair like some pedigree Afghan hound. . . 

"Have y Oti read this?” I ask, boldingup 
the book: No, he confesses, he hasn’t But 
• that’s because he is not a great reader. “I 
would love to tell you I'm into Dostoy- 
evsky,” he says, "but Tm not" 

He is, however, very into Gucd, Tbday, 
it is a Gucd blade shirt, Gucd brown 
leather trousers, Gucci gold-buckled shoes 
and something black, diaphanous and 
Gucd tied artistically around his neck. “I 
seem to hke what Gucd are doing at the 
moment” he explains. . 

He is 3S and quite attractiv e in a g irlish 
way. I don’t mean he’s cany or effe minate , 
just that he’s delicate-featured, with fair 
skin, strawberry blond shoulder-length 
.hair. and little peaky bits of sidebars. 
Should you ever have bad an erotic dream - 
about any of the Bee Gees, say. I magine 
Nicky pretty much does it for you, 

. Does he ihmk of himself as good-look- 
ing? “I do what I can. If my weight goes 
upibringit down. My only tad habit is the 
. odd dgarette. Can I have one of yours?” '••• 
I wonder, does he ever feel bad about 
char gin g so much for a hairdo? No, he 
says, he does not. “In fact,” he adds 
cheerfully, “I am seriously considering 

putting the price up. Actually. I could prob- 

" ably charge double and still get away with 
it” What, £500? “Yes, but I won’t because 
. even I can’t get my head round that 


How Nicky got our heads 
round a £250 haircut 


“Lot*, why do I charge what I do? Basi- 
cally, because I can. If one company 
thinks they do a job better than another, 
they chargemore, don’t they? If you don’t 
want to pay it, then don’t buy iL” 

Ccrtamly in Nicky’s case lots of people 
do want to buy whatever his he offers. He 
will take oajyUweeks’ worth of bookings 
in advance. Then, on Monday mornings at 
830am, the salon starts taking boakm^for 
. the 13th. week. Usually all these appoint- 
ments are gone by 8.45am, “although ax 
- minutes is our record”. - 

Is he rtafly better at what be does than 
' anyone else? Certainly, -many think so. As 
it is, his PR person is darting about wav- 
ing aha from Patti Lupone, who's in town 
and requires his attention. “Yes, of course 
m squeeze her in. I love Patti.” 

Once he was summoned to Paula Yates 
while she was in labour .in hospital. “Bob 
phoned me it borne at 6am. ‘Get down 
here. She needs you,’ he said By the time 
I got to the salon he’d phoned again twice. 
“For fuck’s safisfget dafwff here or site’s 
never going to have thebaby/ he shouted” 
Nicky went Paula told the hospital staff 
to uiiplug the foetal hearttixjnitirsoN&dQr 
bad sonewhere to ping ins hairdryer in. 

So, yes, he is probably a very good hair- 
dresser. But that does not, of course, 
entirely account for his appearances on 
TTris Morning or for the fact Uiat Liam GaJ- 
la^ter drops in. “Yeah. Iiam was round 
the other day. He really liked my John 
Lennon lithographs, which 1 bought in 
New Ycsk about lOyears ago. Then he saw 
I owned the complete Beaties collection, 
andwe bonded a little bit there.” " 

. The thing about Nicky is that he’s 
always been in the right place at the right 
time. He’s never had to backcomb OAPs 
in some back-street salon. At 16, he got a 

erf the Scries. When he ai^Jo^m Frieda 
left Leonard’s, they took a substantial por- 


tion of the client 1st, too. In short, Nicky 
has always attended to the famous. And 
once you make one famous person look 
nice, other famous people pile in. ' 
Phis, of course, there is Lesley. Sbe is 
Nktys wife, and she manages the business 
side of Nicky daike. Lesley used to be a 
designer, but she has a degree in mathe- 
matics and, apparently, a mind like a naiL 
It was Lesley who encouraged Nicky to 
go it alone, and raised the money for him 
to do so. “She went into the bank with this 
fucking good business plan,” he enthuses. 

Lesters about somewhere- probably up 
in the office doing nasty sums. I say she has 
always sounded zatheT scary in a Lady 
Macbeth sort of way. Nicky looks aghast, 


and World War or some kind of civil wan 
"Fm not very up on my political history." 
Anyway, they fell in love, married, then 
came to England, where they settled into 
a two-bed, no-bathroom terraced job on 
the Old Kent Road and had six children. 

. Yes, it was overcrowded. The council 
were always throwing their hands up in' 
horror.” But, still, "I had a brilliant child- 
hood.” Like all his siblings, Nicky attended 
the local grammar schooL “We were a very 
academic family. I have a sister with a first- 
dass degree.” However, he got only two 
O-levels, English language and literature. 
He was never academic himself, he says. 

By this time he'd already decided be 
wanted to be a hairdresser. When he was 


Nicky has always been in the right place 
. at the right time. He's never had to 
backcomb OAPs in some back-street salon 


then he cries: “Bui she’s a sweetheart” 

Sweetheart or not, current tabloid gos- 
sip has it that the two separated several 
months ago, and now live apart When I 
ask him about this, be gets shirty. “I take 
the stand this is not something I have to 
discuss,” he says. “I know what our situa- 
tion is and it’s very personal.” 

Nicky and Lesley preside over a sub- 
stantial business empire. It wouldn’t do to 
expose rifts. 

Anyway, be must now go back out to 
check bn his client. He is gone for a long 
time. So Igo back to A fy Story. 

Nicky was bom to an English father and 
a Greek Orthodox mother. His parents 
had met during a war, in Athens, when his 
father, an electrical engineer, was in the 
army. Nicky is not sure if it was the Sec- 


12, his father had sent away for a 12/6d bar- 
ber’s kit, as advertised in the Daily Mirror. 
Pretty soon Nicky was doing all the cutting. 
Why, though? “Because it was the late Six- 
ties, early Seventies, and evayone was very 
fashion-conscious. I wanted to be creative, 
and started playing with hair. At 14, 1 was 
giving my friends very funky cuts." 

After training at Leonard’s, he left with 
Frieda when it became obvious that the 
shop was going into decline. “Leonard was 
great. Very generous, very inspirational. 
But it got to the point where be just wasn’t 
around much any more. He was too busy 
having lunch with Tbny Curtis.” 

He and Frieda decamped to a little shop 
off the Maiylebone Road with Leonard's 
files and appointment sheets. All they had 
to do was ring up: “Hi there, Mrs Joe Blow, 


just wanted you to know my new address" 
-and they were in business. It wasn’t pleas- 
ant, says Nicky, but it was real life. 

Eventually. Nicky became Frieda's chief 
oppo in a swish new salon in New Cavend- 
ish Street. Here, among other looks, they 
created the Purdey cut, as sported by 
Joanna LumJey in The Avengers. 

“We did it, yeah,” Nicky owns up. 
“Well, John did il when I was his assistant. 
The first cut, though, was very straight, but 
had movement. Tne fact that it became a 
huge bowl had nothing to do with us.” 

In the late Eighties, Nicky and John had 
a falling-out. It was something to do with 
Frieda promising Nicky a share of the busi- 
ness, then allegedly reneging on the deal. 
Nicky took him to court. Frieda settled out 
of court. The two are on speaking terms 
again, but will never be bosompals as they 
once were. When I ask him if Frieda does 
Nonna Major’s hair, he says, disdainfully: 
“I think someone at John Frieda does it.” 

Td read somewhere that at some point 
in the early Eighties he spent two months 
in a drags dink; coming off heroin. “That,” 
be says, getting shirty again, "is something 
I have never discussed and will never dis- 
cuss." OK, then. But will you tell me how 
the experience changed you? “No. If I do 
that, IH be accepting it’s true.” If Nicky 
were indiscreet about himself, his diems 
might not trust him. Nicky knows this. 

So I change the subject He must be very 
rich, I say. He owns, aside from all the 
Gucd. two swanky houses and a swanky 
car, and his two children attend private 
schools. Yes. he replies, he is quite well off, 
thank you. 

1 wonder if he bas derided who he is 
going to vote for, come the election. “Oh, 
I'm a staunch Tory,” he says. Socialism, he 
continues, is like Communism. "It looks 
OK on paper, but it’s a crummy system that 
don’t work. And you have to have entre- 
preneurs to provide the backbone of the 


country. Yes, of course you want everyone 
to have the same educational opportuni- 
ties but ... look. I'm just a hairdresser, for 
fuck's sake. I'm not a political theorist.” 

Who in the public eye would he most 
like to get hold of? Well, Blair would be 
good. Tbny? No, Lionel. “I met him at a 
party recently. He said I could make him 
over, but it hasn’t happened, yet.” 

He would also like to have a word with 
the Charlton boys about all that sweeping 
of hair over bald bits. "It actually makes 
them look older,” he cries. “Now, I’d bet- 
ter get out on to the floor or 111 be 
lynched.” 

1 have finished My Story by the lime he 
next reappears, so am inspecting the 
Duchess's photograph on the cover. Fer- 
rie, I say, used to have bushy, frizzy hair, 
but now it’s all sleek. How come? “Lois 
of blow-drying; lots of product,” he says. 

Ah, product. Nicky has his own product 
range. Hairoma therapy, it’s called, and it's 
worih £5m a year. No, Nicky Clarke prod- 
ucts are not simply endorsed by him. He 
and Lesley created them from scratch, in 
conjunction with chemists. Product is fan- 
tastic stuff, he says. 

Po 1 use product? he asks. No, I'm 
afraid noL I am a Wish V Go son of per- 
son, I say. Mostly, 1 find it a job to rem- 
ember to get dressed m between. Nicky 
goes "humph". I say I can’t remember the 
last time I went to a hairdresser. Mostly, 
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goes "humph” again. 


fortune, 


I add. Nicky says he can see how it would. 

So, Nicky, I finally ask while giving him 
my loveliest smile, what would you do to 
my hair? He just says, “I don’t blow. I’d 
have to have a good look at it” 

AH in all, he took four cigarettes off me 
and never gave me a angle hair tip. But it 
wasn’t an entirely wasted six hours. I got 
to read My Story, which saved me £15.99. 
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The very latest way to have a baby by mistake 

Long ago it was crocodile dung. Yesterday, it was the Pill Today, Persona. Glenda Cooper on the quest for a perfect contraceptive 


r.^rV T-oody Allen once revealed 
ajfi/ the most effective oral con- 
traceptive:. “I asked a gin 
Asleep with me and she said ‘no . 
^eUbacy is, after all. the only 
fifelproof method of avoiding preg- 

as more than 400 women dis- 

5Weted last week. 

ffftcey had been using the new con- 

j xxvresma launched 


line of devices the -human race has 
invented to 'avoid conception. 
Attempting to distance sex foam 


•Jl* 1 ':'.!- 


.mpepuve aevice rereana, 

gfmOTtbsago,asniall monitor that 
‘l&fesures a woman’s hormone lev- 
Jjjf and indicates when she can 
lake love without conceiving. 
•3awashafledas the biggest break- 

{ iigti in contraception since the 
es and the Pfll tftwas once said 
the three .greatest benefits for 
ari this century were the Pifi, 
otc and the washing machine). 
it those who think tne PiR is the 
and end-all of contraception 
^ wrong. It fe only one of a long 


pXDCnScUKIU IUS u-u u nmw" 

centuries to embrace crocodile 
dung, dried beaver testicles, poiso- 
nous mcrcury and Coca-Cola. _ 

‘ It has been argued that the first 
recorded attempt at 'contraception 

goes as far back as the book of Gen- 
esis. There, Onan . tried to avoid 
r h'firK wTimi asked to 


lamuy — — 

sleep with his brothers wife by 
prac tising the withdrawal method- 

Bar h is efforts he "displeased the 
Lord wherefore he slew hnu , 
according to Genesis 3& _ 

But the earliest recorded contra- 
ceptive invention dates back as far 
as 1SS0BC, according to the Rm- 
& wirintion. An Eevut- 


ingredmnts for a vaginal pessary 


made of honey, soda, crocodile 
dung and a gummy substance. His- 
tory does not relate how effective it 
was — or indeed whether any man 
was attracted to nsexs as a result. 

A few centuries later the fashion- 
able had dumped the dungforamare 
aesthcfeflfly pleasing me dic ated Ent 
vaginal ^>onge, which was soaked in 
a mixture of acada, dales and honqc 

a scientific combination -acariafer- 
ments into lactic arid, which is stiD in 
use as a qjenmdde today. 

Intra- uterine devices (lUDs)aiso 
go back 3.000 years, when women 
used weO-shaped pebbles, although 
by Casanova’s time the more sophis- 
ticated were using a half lemon as 
a cervical cap. (Casanova, mca den- 
tally, ate 50 oysters for breakfast 
every morning and swore by British 
contraceptives, according to The 
Ultimate Irrelevant Encyclopedia.) 


Even oral contraception is 
nothing new. Chinese women used 
to knock back mercury in small 
doses, whereas in Canada in the 
16th century, women drank strong 
alcohol laced with ground beavers' 
testes. 

Women in the remote Appal- 
achian'' hills of Virginia and North 
Carolina are still reputed to crush 
seeds from cow parsley and mix it 
into a glass of water, which they drink 
immediately after having sex. 

Tbsts on mice have shown that the 
seeds contain chemical compounds 
that block the production of pro- 
gesterone, the hormone that pre- 
pares the uterus to receive and nur- 
ture the fertilised ovum. 

Last year’s visit of the Tbronto- 
based History of Contraception 
Museum to Britain revealed some 
of the more bizarre contraceptive 


devices, which 64-year-old Percy 
Skuy has devoted the past 30 years 
to b uildin g up — including amulets 
made from the bone from the right 
half of a black cat, worn round the 
neck to ward off conception; dried 
weasel’s testicle, strapped to the 
thigh; even a plug of wax from a 
mule's ear. 

For a more modem alternative, 
a Harvard University study in 1969 
found that Coke had sperm-kilting 
properties. The study was commis- 
sioned after reports that the drink 
was often used as a douche in 
countries where contraceptives were 
in short supply. Diet Coke was 
found to be the most efficient of the 
Coke varieties for this purpose. 

No discussion of contraception 
would be complete without that 
Johnny-come- lately, the condom. In 
fact, that's not true - the Egyptians 


used them, although their animal 
gut sheaths were not for contra- 
ceptive purposes but to prevent 
against injury and infection. It was 
also a way of judging the class of 
your lover, with different styles 
denoting different social status. 

Condoms were allegedly given 
their name by Dr Condom, a court 
physician in the time of Charles n 
-who, judging by bis many illegi inn- 
ate offspring, did not always employ 
them. Highly prized ones were 
made of sheep gut with a pink rib- 
bon round the end; in the 18th and 
19th centuries pornography fre- 
quently decorated the most expen- 
sive. 

It was not until 1843 and the 
invention of cr&pe rubber that the 
condom was transformed, and not 
until the Thirties that latex was used 

The most modem interpretation 


is perhaps Karl Machbamer’s “liq- 
uid condom”, in which liquid late; 
is applied. Instructions are much the 
same as for traditional condoms hu 
some users complain it takes tix 
long for the latex film to dry; thi 
inventor recommends using a blow 
dryer to speed the process up. 

As a footnote, here is a lesson fo 

linguists and those planning nations 
birth control programmes. In 197< 
a Dr T Healy wrote in the presti 
gious journal Science that contra 
ception was playing a role in du 
spread of sexually transmitted dis 
eases in Scandinavia. While gonor 
rhoea had declined in Sweden it hai 
not in Denmark. Dr Healy put thi 
down to the fact that while th 
Swedes have a simple word, kon 
dom, the Danish was JiwngosfaiW 
forejn’ggende middel. The tongue 1 
tied Danes bought fewer. 
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Time to call ‘Cut!’ on party election broadcasts 

™ ^ •n.^. nPil 


W hen the dust dears next week- 
end and the electoral autop- 
sies begin, among the first 

bodies up on the slab ought to be party 

election broadcasts. The parties them- 

se^v^ agonise fOTafoog^ea^ut 

their effectiveness - Molly Dmeen s 
hamographical exercise on behalf of 
Labour w John Major’s simultaneous 
impersonation of Lord kitchener and 
Wmston Churchill. Disentangling their 
impact from the general noise of the 
campaign is difficult, and most are 
more effective in satisfying party egos 
than swaying loose votes. But a ques- 
tion worth asking is: what they arc doing 
on our screens at all? . . 

Broadcasting - for once the saying is 
apt - is undergoing a revolution. Dig- 
ital transmission is upon us; huge 
expansion of channels, terrestrial and 
satellite, is nigh. The idea that m the 
midst of this creative chaos we should 
have party broadcasts imposed on the 
BBC and ITV but not the Disney 
Channel, Carlton Select or Asianet is 
to state only part of the anachronism. 
These are not broadcasts intended to 
inform citizens in order to make them 
more informed participants in the 
dance of democracy, as choreographed 
by John Stuart Mill. (What would he 
have made of the Natural Law Party’s 
broadcast?) What the mainstream par- 
ties put out is designed to make us buy. 
Yet the BBC’s Charter and Licence for- 
bids advertising, and Channel Three 


and Sky usually charge for it It is time 
that the charade of party election 
broadcasting was recognised for what 
it is and the whole set of clubby 
arrangements underp innin g it junked. 

Some of the anomalies surrounding 
election broadcasting were demon- 
strated by last week’s fuss over foetuses 
and the far right It is unlikely that any- 
one could have found Martin Tyndall 
on behalf of the British National Party 
anything other than risible. A 
demented-looking old cove using 
phraseology and poses cribbed from an 
old Movietone News dip of Oswald 
Mosley shot against the clich£ of the 
white diffe (you get the point). How- 
ever repellent his views, this was merely 
ridiculous. The demonstrators outride 
Broadcasting House were not asking 
the right question when they deplored 
the BBC's decision to go ahead. Why 
didn’t the club of broadcasters, led by 
the BBC, refuse all such slots entirely? 

Hie BBC had gone to court a few 
days previously to defend its right to cen- 
sor the Pro-life Alliance’s film of abor- 
tions. A functionary with the grand title 
of “chief political adviser” was trotted 
out to claim that the BBC had a prior 
obligation to public taste and decency 
that allowed it to decide which bits (lit- 
erally, in this case) of the anti-abortion 
party’s film could be seen. The merits 
of the anti-abortionists’ case are not the 
issue. The problem is why the BBC feels 
obliged to broadcast tendentious mate- 


is 
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rial from political parties at all 
The answer is partly the BBC’s des- 
perate dinging to its central place in the 
national scheme of things. Here is 
also an instance of how Britain, despite 
18 years of allegedly anti-co rporatist 
government, is still run by cliques. No 
law compels the BBC or commercial 
television to run these broadcasts. No 
parliamentary committee decided the 
ratio of candidates to broadcasts. It was 
cooked up years ago in private discus- 
sions, reminding us that the lineage of 
party political broadcasting goes bade 
to a stitch-up in the mid-1920s, by the 
BBC’s astute director-general John 


Reith, and Stanley Baldwin. 

The case for letting some cold air 
into the cosy committee rooms is 
strong. The broadcasters themselves 
sureiy realise they are in for trouble. 
What the BNP and the Pro-Life 
Alliance have done gives a lead to every 
tuppenny-ha’penny outfit which for 
the price of 50 lost deposits can 
demand a slice of primetime broad- 
casting. As the mavericks and the mere 
opportunists come out of the wood- 
work, are the broadcasters going to 
start picking and choosing? 

The parties, too, must surely see the 
limitations of the genre. Why PEBs 


often .fail is that their “grammar 
wrong. Advertising is sharp, ironic- ana 
brief. As Molly Dmeen heraelf acknowl- 
edge, “real” fiction works so much bet- 
ter. Of course, some PEBs have impact 
- Hugh Hudson’s Kirmock - The Mcnie 
jn 1987 is credited with a sharp rise m 
the Labour leader’s stock with the pub- 
lic, though the rise was as high among 
the 75 per cent of electors who had not 
seen the film but did respond to the 
publicity it generated. Wbat parties 
want is to sefl. So why not advertise; buy 
time on air in 30-second slots? 

Some may deplore that as the Amer- 
icanisation of British politics. But if 
adver tising replaced the closet compul- 
sion of the present scheme, it would nec- 
essarily bring with it American-style 
rules about party expenditure and 
finance. Suddenly a millionaire busi- 
nessman — Paul Sykes — pops up and 
spends hundreds of thousands of 
pounds placing pro-Tbry adverts. But 
only in newspapers. The example 
demonstrates -two' things. First, how 
much we need a regime for party financ- 
ing which sets legal limits on outlays and 
forces dear accounting of every pound 
spent, every limousine or helicopter 
donated. The point is not to re-open old 
arguments about the state financing of 
political parties. It is to make the case 
for freeing the political process while 
increasing scrutiny and inspection. 

Hie Sykes example says something 
else. He can buy space in newspapers, 
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There is no reason why . inv 

to the public should, in tdevi.su 

tired conventions of pmw 
broadcasting. 

Gettingbaxic 
to grass roots 
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,n Saturday, men with ™mkksp»j 
\Jxa work digging up ibt iu« _ 
Brighton and How Albion- The dim 
which has not covered itself m 
glory lately - survives but its pwnd 
to go. Yesterday, the J^'vard rf 
Cardiff Arms Park was sold offin jobk^ 
prior to the redevelopment of that sMWd 
ate. where you have to go back a lew 
years to recall am’ great Welsh ruijv nio- 
ments. What will the collectors do with 
their sods? Framing, the btata-nj 
appropriate. Perhaps, instead, hundred, 
of lawns will become sites ot a suentim 
experiment - testing the aid grounds- 
man’s claim that grass grows betur if it 
is regularly trampled with studded bools. 
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End of simple 
belief in 
government 

Sir: As a visiting American studying 
ideology, I was intrigued by your 
editorial “Death of ideology is 
greatly exaggerated” (24 April). 
Ideology never dies, it just seems to 
fade away when there’s consensus 
about the key ideas. Your 
refreshing insistence on the well- 
being of the “s mall guy” restarts a 
vital discussion. 

The problem is that the enemy of 
the little person is not always 
“centres of power”. It takes a 
strong government to confront a 
big business, just as h takes a 
morally courageous individual to 
confront a government bent on 
destroying rights. The reason 
government is a better friend than 
business is that it is constrained by 
democracy and legal structures that 
offer public accountability far 
beyond what businesses face. So 
long as a few consumers want what 
business has to offer, the providers 
don’t have to wony about the 
normal niceties. 

We are coming to the end of 
simple-minded beliefs in 
government, or in the market. 
Either can do great things; either 
can commit atrocities. Old Labour 
may have stifled enterprise, but 
buccaneer capitalism is debasing 
our culture and undermining 
elemental conceptions of justice. 

In both Britain and the US, a 
“politics of human development” is 
being born, and you can see it in 
the kind of issues that are coming 
to the fore. The voters plainly want 
new concepts and institutions that 
. help families succeed, that support 
I people of all ages in building a 
[ sense of competence and integrity, 

I, that reduce violence, and save the 
;i environment. Responsive 
ji government, enterprising workers 

i and managers and careful 

< protection of individual rights are 

ii all essential to these tasks. 

:■ Dr KENNETH R HOOVER 
: London, N19 

i T* 1C miter is a Visiting Academician 
at the London School of Economics 
V and St Catherine 's, Oxford. 

V‘ 
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;No trust in Tory 
pension plans 

i Sir. What a short memory John 
1 Major has (“Blair and Major battle 
u over pensions". 26 April). It is not 
3 so long ago that his government 

i raised the retirement age for 

r, women from 60 to 65, effectively 
> abolishing the state pension for this 
; age group. 

He now has t he effrontery to 
t attack other politicians and to 
t suggest that he would resign rather 
than endanger the state pension. In 
ran election where he has made 
r “trust" an issue he has forfeited the 
t right to be trusted. 
lJE SMITH 
;j Sutton, Surrey 
\ 

ifSin The Tory idea of a pension 
scheme funded by one’s 
^contributions during a working 
uhfetime is dependent on being able 
nto earn a reasonable salary and 
*i3eing able to earn that salaiy every 
>‘ ear (“Blair attacks pension 
proposals”, 25 April), 
a Asa well qualified environment 
consultant, I have been self- 
employed for 10 years. My income 
lias fluctuated wildly through no 
c auh of my own. It depends on the 
ynarket - the “sacred" free market 

aormvseiwces- my health and 

■i rtfacr family factors. This in turn 
jdiects my input into my pension 

cneme. No politician ever 



mentions that you cannot 
contribute to your pension if, for 
whatever reason , you cannot earn 
the money through no fault of your 
own. 

DRWGLE-LAS 
Canterbury, Kent 

Sir: Which party has specific 
proposals to ban age 
discrimination? Most civilised 
countries such as France, Germany 
and the US have laws which ban 
discrimination on the grounds of 
age, and it would cost tittle to add 
age to the variety of categories 
against which it is illegal to 
discriminate in the UK. 

For the last nine years, hundreds 
of thousands of people in their 50s 
and 60s have been the first to go in 
the downsizing that has been going 
on. These people are not included 
in the unemployment figures after 
12 months, which is nice for the 
Government when comparing 
unemployment figures with other 
countries. 

Having reached a time of life 
when they planned to be saving for 
the retirement years, these people 
find themselves spending such 
savings as they have. This will put 
enormous demands on the social 
security system in the next 10 to 15 
years. A treasury of valuable 
experience has also been lost for 
ever to the economy. 

Even the Loud Chancellor’s 
office states that if vou are more 
than 55 you are unlikely to be 
appointed a magistrate, and you 
rannot be one ifyou are over 60. A 
loss of mature experience to our 
legal system. 

There are a lot of swingable 
votes up for grabs. 

BRENDAN PARKE 

Woodbridge 

Suffolk 


Protect works of 
art from moving 

Sir: May a voice from the viewing 
public answer David Lister’s 
article, “When treasure becomes a 
burden” (16 April). 

With today’s ease of travel, why 
may people not see art where it 
belongs, as at the Will ace 
Collection? Raying for entrance to 
galleries (as happens more and 
more) the visitor is not told when 
half the gallery is closed, or rooms 
are closed for re decoration, for 
rehanging or for preparing a 
temporary extraneous exhibition. 
There is no indication of what can 
or cannot be seen. With constant 
movement nothin g is predictable, 
which may be a director’s dream 
but is a visitor's nightmare. 

Do these spectacular exhibitions 
really bring in the desired money, 
despite insurance and other 
expenses? The visitor has to book 
the day and hour of visit in 
advance, only to find himself in a 
milling crowd, trying to get a 
glimpse of exhibits. For this he has 
had to travel to London or Paris, 
Madrid or Amsterdam. 

This modem picture circus moves 
from one grand venue to another 
while behind the scenes a director 
says: “Ifyou do not lend me X, I will 
not lend Y”, leading to the qualms 
over keeping or breaking the 
conditions of a bequest. 

Sir W illiam Burrell, singled out 
as a short-sighted donor, was a 
businessman and a realist. 
Accidents should not happen, but 
on occasions they can, ana do. 


wherever works of art are handled. 
To deny it is either crass lack of 
awareness or economy with the 
truth. 

If the envisaged end is art on the 
Internet, why worry? You needn’t 
gp to the theatre, because you can 
see it on TV You needn’t go to a 
museum because you can have it on 
computer screen. Who cares? Then 
real art can be left in place, in 
peace, [or real appreciation. 

Mis KATE HELL 
Biggar, Lanarkshire 

Sir. David Lister (“When treasure 
becomes a burden”, 16 April) is 
free to draw his own conclusions 
about the Burrell Collection from 
the facts, but it is important that 
these facts are correct 

It is not the trustees who have 
“called in the parliamentary 
commissioners”. The draft 
provisional order has been 
promoted by the City of Glasgow. 
The trustees have been obliged to 
oppose ft formally as we are of the 
view that we have a prescribed 
agenda to follow, which is to uphold 
the terms of the gift so meticulously 
set out by Sir William Burrell. . 

In any event, the widened 
lending powers being sought will 
bring no benefit to the collection, 
although I suppose they might have 
a spin-off for Glasgow in tourism 
terms, but even that is arguable. 
The trustees have seen no evidence 
that Glasgow has “lost out” cm any 
exhibiticmsbecause of the 
restrictions on lending items from . 
the Burrell Collection abroad. In 
any event, there are many items in 
the rest of Glasgow’s excellent 


collection winch can be loaned 
without restriction. 

Hie changes which the City seeks 
to make amount to somewhat more 
than “dots and commas". The draft 
provisional order seeks powers to 
lend items from the collection for 
exhibition in any public gallery or 
other public place in any part of the 
world, without being responsible 
for any damage or injury thereto or 
for any loss or depredation thereof 


for insurance as the council may 
dedde. They thus want to sweep 
away the carefully negotiated 
lending tenns inserted by Sir 
Wiliam in the memorandum of 
agreement and the wDL 
OOUNDONALD 
( Senior Trustee 
Sir William Burrell’s Trust) 
Stirling 


Parking power 

Sir Oil the Continent, should you 
reach the traffic warden while he is 
writing your parking ticket it will be 
destroyed as long as you move on. 
In Gennany,if the parking meter is 
out of order one has the right to 
park there until the meter resumes 
working. In this country, there 
seems to be no human or social 
angle in theapproach of traffic 
wardens and their employers. 

Isn’t enough money bled from 
car owners to allow a little space for 
a more human approach? Could we 
not learn from our European 
partners? 

JEREMY GARSON 
London SMI 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. Fax: 0171-293 2036; 
e-mail: leners@rndependenL co. uk. E-mail correspondents are asked to give a postal address. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. We regret we are unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


Catholic schools 
founded on faith 

Sin Terrv Marshall's claim (letter, 
26 April) that “church schools, 
funded out of the public purse, are 
denying access to the children of 
secular parents” shows a 
misunderstanding of our 2^200 
Catholic primary and secondary 
schools that are working within the 
state educational systems of 
F.n gtanri and Wales. 

They succeed schools built and 
funded by poor parishioners to 
provide Catholic community 
education for their children, and 
later taken into the state system as 
standards had to be improved. 
Many of the original sites and 
buildings were whollypaid for by 
really poor people; many present- 
day buildings were built with 
substantial contributions from 
them. Ordinary parishioners still 
make substantial contributions 
towards the cost of new school 
build ing; and of their continuous 
and expensive repairs. 

These schools were built and are 
still being financed for Catholic 
education of about 750.000 
children who would otherwise be a 
charge on the community. They 
inevitably cater for their share of 
pupils who would not be 
particularly welcome elsewhere. 
Our schools do admit children of 
other parents whenever they can 
but if they did not maintain their 
Catholic community ambience, 
they would probably lose the 
foundation on which rests their 
academic success and their current 
attraction to other parents. 

HUGH LINDSAY 
(Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle, 1974-1 992} 
Grangc-aver-Sands, Cumbria 


Lib Dems attack 
Michael Howard 

Sir. Labour was not the only party 
speaking for victims of crime in 
Folkestone and Hvthe yesterday 
(“Tea and sympathy for victims who 
live in Howard's back yard”, 2n 
April). Liberal Democrats in a 
packed meeting in Hythe town hall 
attacked Michael Howard for 
cutting criminal injuries 
compensation. 

Victims of crime have learnt that 
there is no such tiling as a free tax 
cut. We argued that a home 
secretary trying to control crime by 
sentences alone is like a golfer who 
drives off the tee with his putter. 
You cannot sentence criminals 
unless you can catch them first. 

You say Michael Howard's 
majority is “unassailable”. I spent 
yesterday watching Liberal 
Democrats assailing it with skill 
and determination. It is no more 
unassailable than Nigel Lawson 
was before Mrs Thatcher fired him. 
Lord RUSSELL 
Liberal Democrat 
Social Security- spokesperson 
House of Lords 
London SHT 


Nursing homes 
do accept death 

Sir: Mrs D E Carrman (Letters. 24 
April) is wrong to suggest that 
there is no suitable palliative care 
outside the hospice movement. The 
Registered Nursing Home 
Association (RNHA). in 
conjunction with the Cancer Relief 
MacMillan Fund, is currently 
training nursing home staff in 
palliative care nursing. Nursing 
homes do of course nurse their 
residents to the end, not "striving 
officiously to keep alive”, but 
accepting death as the natural end 
of a relationship with both patient 
and family, which mav have lusted 
several years. 

Unlike patients in the Naiional 
Health Service, our patients are 
also our customers, and customers 
are free to go elsewhere. Private 
sector homes providing the kind of 
care described by you r 
correspondents would go out of 
business, and the sooner the better. 

Dare we hope that the same 
would be true of incompetent 
hospital wards? Perhaps there is 
something to be said for market 
forces after all. 

ANDREW MAKIN 
Ybrkshire Branch Secrvtarv 
FegiaervdNiirsin S Home Ask, **,«, 
Keighley: Yorkshire 

Nuclear waste 
by the trainload 

Sin You rcpon (Significant shorts; 

Inquire mU, radioactivity scare". 
r 5 , P™L that radioactive waste 
leaked from a container damaged 
cm route from Trawsfynydd nuclear 
power station to Drigg in Cumbria 
Hie container was sent by road on ' 
the authority of Mugnox Electric 
tin. firm responsible for 
decommissioning ;« Tntwslvuvdri 

The accident rate per toimc- 
ktiomcire o n roads is far higher 
than on rail. There is a railway hue 
ihercM,,- 

the rail system. Railways in 

Jj'uiicmsel'ik'cHdvmitf 

confusions in British inland 

transport nnhey would he obliccd 
^MEleelric would mnv^ U 

SSdb! ho *i nRcmu!i ,oj itiw.\s 

gj^OfiOROKHlIJtLEY 

Crintnh hnstanc. Oxf.mlshtrv 
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Who’d be 
asonof 
a bitch 
banker? 

James Wolfenscim 
expected acclaim, but 
found himself attacked. 
Kevin Watkins 
explains why 

J ames Wolfensohn is an aggrieved 
man. The president of the World 
Bank feels that the new initiative 
to resolve the debt problems of poor 
countries has attracted unfair criticism. 
“I expected a standing ovation,'’ he told 
a press conference last week. “Instead 
I'm being treated as a son of a bitch." 

His reaction is wrong-beaded and 
counter-productive. As finance minis- 
ters gather in Washington today for the 
spring meeting of the IMF- World Bank, 
Mr Wolfensohn should aim his fire at 
the IMF and those countries that are 
systematically seeking to delay and 
minimise debt relief for the poor. 

He could start with some blunt talk- 
ing, to the US Treasury Secretary, 
Robert Rubin. Earlier this month, Mr 
Robin unveiled a major initiative to sup- 
port social and economic recovery m 
Africa. Increased investment in health 
and: education was identified as a pri- 
ority. 7 A few days after the announce- 
ment, the US supported German and 
Japanese demands to delay, for two 
years, debt relief for Uganda, the first 
country to qualify under the initiative. 
Thanks to the combined efforts of the 
World Bank and the British Govern- 
ment, the delay was reduced to one 
year: Even so, this will cost Uganda 
around Sl90m - money it had pledged 
for more than doubling the budget for 
primary education in a country where 
15 million children are not in school. 

In a bizarre effort to explain his pol- 
icy paradox, the US says it wants to use 
debt relief as a lever for promoting 
economic reform. Yet both Uganda and . 
Bolivia, which must also wait another, 
year for debt reduction, have exemplary 
records in economic reform, having car- •: 
ried out IMF-World Bank programmes 
for around 12 years. Other countries, 
such as Mozambique, Ethiopia, Tan- 
zania and Zambia, all chronically 
indebted and impoverished, win not 
begin to be eligible until after 2000. 


The money was 
pledged for 
2 million children 
not in school 


Warse tban that, the conditions that 
the bank and the fund demand have a 
lamentable record on the ground, 
undermining investment and growth. 
IMF “stabilisation” has become a 
euphemism for the. collapse of basic 
health arid education systems. Debtors 
are required virtually to enter a social 
and economic suicide pact with the IMF 
Such demands should be abandoned. 

Whatever the intentions of the US in 
seeking to delay debt relief, it is play- 
ing into the hands of those opposed to 
the debt relief plan, notably the finance 


(countries that have benefited from gen- 
erous debt relief in the post-war period). 
For its part, the IMF has developed 
foot-dragging and obstruction on debt 
relief into an institutional art form, first 
denying the existence of a debtproblem, 
and now using its technical infJuence to 
understate the scale, of debt relief 
required. . 

Set against this formidable political 
coalition, Mr. Wolfensohn has allies in 
Britain, the Scandinavian countries, 

. The Netherlands and Australia. More 
■ important, he has an ally in inter-- 
national public opinion, which is 
increasingly disgusted with the failure 
of governments to resolve, the debt 
crisis, and is increasingly aware of the 
humairi -costs of debt. 

Yet moral questions and the human 
face of the debt crisis are conspicuous 
fay their absence from arcane disputes 
about finance. So, too, is any consider- 
ation of the human costs of a failure to 
reduce the burden of debt onpoor 
countries. In Mozambique, 200,000 
children will die this year as a result of 
infectious diseases that could be pre- 
vented through low-cost primary health 
intervention; less than half the country’s 
children are in primary school. Mean- 
. while; the government of Mozambique 
1$ Spending twice as much repaying 
menial creditors as it is spending on 

l£alth and education combined. 

' The stoty is dismally similar else- 
’sjhere^ According to a recent study by 
Gxfam International, eight highly 


reuei to pe _ _ 

to a broader international plan for 
during poverty. •• . 

Recently, Mr Wolfensohn outlined 
t strategic vision fiM. transforming 
e WaddBankinto a dyoaimcfoioefor 
BKrqr reduction. If he to deliver, he 
ariot afford to fail on debt. 

writer is senior policy adviser at 
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Mrs Thatcher’s 
airhead revenge 


T empers are fraying. Things are getting 
fractious in this interminable cam- 
paign. When it’s all over, one great 
zefief-will.be to herir no more idiot vox 
pops: “They're all the same”, “They're 
not going to do any good forme”; - ! don’t like his 
snfle." But the group wbo have been the most con- 
sistently maddening have been the young - 
Thatcher’s Children - first-time voters. 

They are the Don’t Vote, Won’t Vote, Don't 
Give a Damns - and they’re smug and self- 
righteous about it too. Thatcher said there is no 
aich thing as society -and large numbers of them 
appear to agree. They cause a great deal of angst 
and hand-wringing; what can we do to woo than 
back? Socially concerned leader writers and 
columnists have castigated the dismal failure of 
politicians to seduce them (Piers Merchant 
exoepted). Why are politics not more, “relevant” 
to the young? Why don’t politicians address 
“their” issues? Oh, where have we gone wrong? 

Only some 49 per cent of 18- 24-year-olds say 
they are certain to vote, according to MORI, and 
that is 10 per oent'fewer than at this stage during 
the last election. It is just not hip to vote. Not vot- 
ing is a fashion statement. Not voting is cooL 
Exhibit A; TheFhce magazine this week features 
a bank of young people, many of whom will not vote. 
There is Helen Htrate, make-up artist, wbo says, 
“They don't look H® me, they don’t think like me, 
so Tm not voting.- Labour might have a few bands 
on their side to make them seem more hip and 
trendybul it doesn't wash with me.” Dave Deacon, 
body-piercer, says, “I just can’t see any real differ- 
ence one from the other. But then I’d probably vote 
for the cash-in-hand party.” Amber Rose, student: 
‘‘Politics in this country isn’t directed at young 
people. It’s stiD very much a middle-class system and 
Fm not sure if I'm going to vote yet" Sandra Hor- 
ton computer support analyse “It doesn't make any 
sense to me whatsoever. I’m not voting this time 
because I don't knew enough about politics." 
There you have it - airheads and know-nothings. 

Exhibit B: Natasha Walter, young Guardian 
columnist, writes on their leader page this week 
“Don’t Vote. Don’t Care”. Why not? Because, she 
says, politicians have failed to address the key 
issues: poverty, the destructiveness of the motor 


by Polly Toynbee 

car. Britain’s revolvement with the aims trade, 
equality for women and blades. How not voting 
will do anything to help these causes she does not 
say. She does say; however; that it would be worth 
voting if we had proportional representation. But 
how does die think we will get PR except by vot- 
ing for the only parties promising a referendum 
on it? Indeed, to all those young who hate the nar- 
row choice on offer.the chance of PR is the one 
issue that shook! get them out to vote: next time 
they could have a rainbow of choices. As for not 
voting because of poverty, the car and the arms 
trade, that will not do: you are obliged to vote for 
even minuscule improvement for those worse off. 

Exhibit C: Irvine Welsh (Trainspotting, Ecstasy) 
writes in Loaded magazine this week with real 
anger on behalf of the "disadvantaged and disaf- 


£ Only half of those 
under 24 will vote. 
Not voting is a fashion 
statement. It is cool? 


fected”. He complains of “aD the bollocks talked 
by essentially wen-meaning but fundamentally mis- 
guided people along the lines of ‘It's your duly to 
vote!’ ... I nickin’ loathe and detest the Tbries as 
much as anybody, including the ones in the 
■Labour party ( which these days means just about 
all of them).” So what’s be going to do about it? 
He asserts his right not to vote until “this demo- 
cracy modernises itself to become truly repre- 
sentative and not just for the rich playing a load 
of disparate consumer groups off against each 
other. But how is democracy going to “modernise 
itself” unless he votes for it? 

Anger I can understand. But anger seems to 
have addled his brains, lb vote is not to commit 
yourself to anything or anyone - most people bold 
their nose when they vote. A vote is not a precious 
gift which you're damned if you are going to 
bestow on any undeserving bastard; one lot of bas- 
tards is always more undeserving than the other. 


Withholding your vote does not punish those you 
hate. Not voting is catting off your nose to spite 
your face, an act of mindless setf-destruction, 
something Welsh knows all about; it may indeed 
fit his view of the world. It is a surreal act, achiev- 
ing nothing except in your own secret universe. 

The anger of the dispossessed and the unmen- 
tionable poor is an understandable reason for 
them not to vote - more than 80 per cent of young 
blacks won’t -but that doesn’t make it a good rea- 
son. Few of us wfi] ever get the chance to vote for 
a party of our dreams, but there is always the least 
worst option. It does not endorse the system to 
vote and it certainty does not send outsbooj-waves 
of protest tf you don't. So what wiU happen if many 
fewer people vote this time? It wiD onjy be a minor 
footnote; the world will move on just the same. It 
will not force the politicians to delve into the dark 
night of their souls and ask themselves why they 
are not more loved. 

Irvine Welsh may be wrong but ax least he is 
impassioned. The airhead know-nothings in The 
Face are the ones that make you despair. Rock the 
Vote, a clever campaign to persuade the young to 
get on to the electoral register, succeeded in get- 
ting 300,000 young people to sign on by the 20 
March deadline. Charles Stewart-South, its organ- 
iser, has done so well by telling them that voting 
is an individualistic thing , not a joining thing . They 
don’t like joining anything. What’s wrong with 
them, I ask? He tries to put a positive spin on it: 
“People often call the young apathetic, but I don't 
think they are.” The evidence? “Well, two-thirds 
of them have been on some kind of animal rights 
demonstration.” Oh. Wonderful. That’s realty 
good to know. We both laugh, otherwise you’d ciy. 

Who do you blame? Possible culprits include: 
Thatcher and all her works, a dud education sys- 
tem, dum bed-down yoof culture and dimly patro- 
nising TV programmes. I don't, for once, blame 
the politicians - every time they make the error 
of appealing to the young, it makes you cringe. 
And, in any case, the young are like the rest of us 
- to be persuaded on a raft of issues, not bribed 
with youth issues such as the Criminal Justice Act, 
drug laws or student grants. In the end, I blame 
the young themselves. They will, of course, grow 
up - but probably not by Thursday. 


Fireproof Winnie scorches back 


J, y-Hing dirt from the garden of 
her old Soweto home to tourists. 
Then she was found frying to flojt; a 
warts- and- all account of her life with 

President Mandela fisr£500,000. But 
Winnie Mandela, fallen heroine of 
the anti-apaitheid struggle, has 
bounced back. . . 

Yesterday, despite the best efforts 
of the ANC leadership, Winnie 
Madikizela-Mandela, as she now 
stvles herself, romped home lobe re- 
elected for a second consecutive 
term as president of the ANC's 
influential Women’s League. 
Despite die unfavourable press, she 
flattened all rivals, including the 
health minister. Dr Nkosazana 
Zoma, who was the leadership s 
preferred randidate. 

The ANC put on its bravest, even 
happiest, foce. But it must be dis- 
mayed by the strength ofsujrport for 

Madikizela-Mandela, wbo smee her 
monumental fall from grace has 
rebuilt her political career on often 
vicious criticism of her ex-husbands 
government and the slow rate of 


political change in South Africa. Dr 
Zirma would have been a far more 
malleable winner. 

Given that it is onty five yeare since 
she was suspended from the Women's 
League and sfripped of all her party 
tides - and two yearn rince her divorce 
- Madikizela-Mandela’s political 
rebirth and consolidation is steaming 
ahead at a remarkable pace. 

No amount of bullying - com- 
plained of by her critics in the 
Women’s League - or appalling 
behaviour diminishes her grassroots 
standing. She cuckolded the saintly 
Mandela after his release from jail, 
was'implicated in the murder of 14- 
year-old Stompie Moeketsi, and since 
the late 1980s has been at the centre 
■of a series of fraud allegations. 

like a black Evita, Winnie can 
spend as much as she likes -dining . 
her divorce, court documents showed 
that President Mandela spent more 
than R3m (now about £400,000) 
between 1990 and 1995 keeping her 
in the style to which she had become 
accustomed - and somehow remain 
at one with the poor, who see no 
inconsistency in her criticism of ANC 


leaders for their extravagant 
lifestyles. She is the consummate 
populist politician. 

“Which black person doesn't have 
a problem with a bond,” she asked 
delegates yesterday, referring to press 

reports that she could not pay her 


She added, with no hint of irony, “I 
am proud of toy poverty." 

Madikizela-Mandela has risen 
from the ashes by courting the town- 
ships. Unlike others, she has not 
moved to a swanky northern suburb 
in Johannesburg. She lives in a vir- 
tual palace, but it is in Soweto. And 
she plays on the impatience of people 
in the townships for real change. 

“She is almost withdrawn when 
you meet her one-to-one," says a 
political journalist attempting to 
explain her appeal “But put her in 
the back of a truck m a squatter camp 
and she goes ballistic." Small wonder, 
then, that there are concerns in the 
ANC that she may yet lead a populist 
split from the party. 

Whites fear Madikizela-Mandela 
for her uncompromising politics and 
her popular support. The white joke 


doing the rounds this week is that 
some unsuspecting tourist may yet 
find specks of Slompie's blood in the 
dirt being sold from her old garage 
at R50 a bottle. 

Perhaps blacks have longer mem- 
ories for Lhe golden days when a 
proud and wilful - and as yet unsul- 
lied - Winnie kept the struggle alive 
while her husband languished in 
prison. Perhaps they are just softer- 
hearted to a woman who might have 
had it all. A few months ago, the local 
press carried a photograph taken at 
a school fundraiser in Soweto. On the 
platform sat Madikizela-Mandela, 
all alone. 

Four seats away. President Man- 
dela was deep in conversation with 
his new love, Graca MacheT. The 
president’s ex-wife looked every inch 
a sad and lonely loser. 

But yesterday Winnie MadSdzela 
Mandela was once again a winner, 
buoyed up once more by the devotion 
of the masses. As she held her fist in 
triumph, she looked certain to remain 
a thorn in the ride of the ANC 

Mary Braid 


What opinion 
pollsters do 
after elections 


I V| desperately want 
JLf JLthe election to be 
over and done with. I am the 
opposite. J hope it never 
comes.” 

The speaker is taR 
handsome, silvering Robert O 
Sample, boss of the mighty 
Muniroa Poll empire. As he 
sirs atop Mururoa lowers, the 
tall, handsome, silvering office 
Mock in London from which 
he directs the opinion-lasting 
of the nation, be stares out 
over the population of Britain 
who are. figuratively speaking, 
his bread and butter. 

“Did you know that 67 per 
cent of the British people get 
the words ‘figuratively’ and 
‘literally’ mixed up?’’ asks 
Sample, uncannily reading 
my thoughts. “In a survey we 
did in 1987, two- thirds of the 
nation could noi see anything 
wrong with the statement ‘I 
literally had kittens'. It 
should, of course, be ‘I 
figuratively had kittens’, 
because ‘figurative" is the 
word to use when talking of 
the opposite of ‘real’." 

Which is odd, I point out, 
when you think that in the 
world of painting it is quite 
the opposite. 

“Before election-time," 
orates Sample, “we in the 
opinion-testing industry are 
in the news, m demand and 
on fire. This is our time! This 
is when the voice of the poll 
is heard in the land! This is 
when the good and the bad, 
the ugly and the wealthy, beat 
a path to our door to find out 
what people are thinking. 
Better still, they come to ask 
us what people want to hear. 
If we tell them that the voters 
are sick of sleaze, they go 
away and strike sleaze off the 
agenda. Then they come back 
to us to find out if it has 
made any difference.” 

And after the election? 

“After the election we are 
as much in demand as a man 
with a broken leg at a disco,” 
says Robert Q Sample, his 
eyes going suspiciously moist. 
“Whoever heard of an 
opinion poll being taken the 
day after an election? The 
week after? The month after? 
Slowly, slowly, after that it ■ 
revives, when people start 
asking questions like, ‘How 
do you think the new 
government is doing?' and, 
‘How were its first 100 days?'. 
But it would be fair to say 
that nine out of 10 pollsters 
take a long holiday after any 
big election.” 

He stares out of the 
window mminativety, down 
at the streets below, where 
Londoners like ants scurry to 
and fro. 

“Odd, isn’t it?" he says, half 
to himself/Tt's mid-afternoon. 



Miles 

Kington 

Most people are at work. 

Then who are all these people 
walking about in London? 
Where are they all going?" 

There is a short pause. 

I suggest that he must have 
done a poll on this as welL 

“Oh yes, wc did. How 
could I ever forget that poll?” 

There is another pause and 
a slight sniff of emotion. 

“Wc stopped a sample of 
people walking through 
London streets in mid- 
aftemoon and simply asked 
them where they were going. 
And do you know what? Most 
of them lied to us. They all 
looked shifty anyway, hit most 
people had something to hide. 
They were late bock to work 
after lunch, or back from the 
bookie, or fresh from an 
assignation. This was the first 
time we came to realise, 
reluctantly, that people do lie 
in answer to pollsters’ 
questions. For me it was a day 
of tragic implications.” 

And have people been 
tying to you in the 1997 
election run-up? 

Robert Q Sample turns a 
gaze on me brimming with 
tears. “How else can you 
explain the wild vicissitudes? 
One moment it is ‘Labour 
heads for landslide’, then 
‘Labour's lead melts away’, 
and next moment ‘Labour 
heads for landslide* again. 
How can ft vary so wildly 
unless people are tying to us? 
Do you think we are doing it 
for fun?” 

In the ensuing short pause, 
I hear what I can only 
describe as a chuckle. Robert 
Q Sample is chuckling. 

So that rogue poll in The 
Guardian last week ...? 

“I’ll tell you something, my 
bey. We an? doing it for run. 
When the polls tell the same 
story, we luce to vaiy it a little. 
If the polls never change, 
people start to think that they 
don t need polls, and that 
would never do. So we play 
around a little with the 
results. But you must never 
print this. Do you promise?” 

I give him my solemn 
promise and leave, more 
thoughtful than when 1 had 
arrived. 
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• 3?^ Allan Franco vich should 
cue prematurely, succumbing to 
a heart attack in the Customs 

• Area of Houston Airport, is 

astonishing to those 
whose lives were touched by this 
remarkable, hyperactive film 
director. I picture him arriving 
to meet me in the Central 
Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, bag and baggage hill of 
contents, out of breath, and 
blurting out the latest discovery 
that he had made about the 
iniquity of the authorities. 

He reded off facts at a mind- 

boggling rate. Yet, unlike most 
conspiracy theorists - of which 
he was proud to be one - Fran- 
covich was scrupulous about 
, fact, and particularly about un- 
palatable facts which did not 


suit his suspidoos. I never 
caught him cutting any incon- 
venient comers to arrive at the 
conclusion he wanted He was, 
above all a seeker after truth, 
wheresoever that truth might 
lead. 

Francovich was bom in 1941, 
into a Jewish engineer’s family 
in New York, but brought up in 
the Mira Flores district of lima, 
one of the most sophisticated 
societies in the Americas. At an 
early age his extraordinary fa- 
cility for languages was devel- 
oped. It was to prove a 
launching pad, not only for 
academic success, but also 
for making investigative films 
which required mastery of pre- 
cision in language as the com- 
plicated projects be undertook 


crossed international borders. 
Nothing Francovich either 
said or did was other than 
complicated. 

From the University of San 
Marcos in Lima, he went to 
Notre Dame in the United 
States, where did a Bachelor of 
Arts in En g lish , Romance and 
Slavic Languages. From there 
he went to the Soibonne to 
study Comparative Literature 
and to LEcale des Langues Ori- 
entates, where he studied Russ- 
ian, Serbo-Croat and the Arabic 
that was to prove so useful two 
decades later in untan gling the 
complexities of Lockerbie. 

He completed his education 
at Berkeley, California, where 
he studied the Dramatic Arts 
and was prominent in the uni- 


versity when Flower Power was 
at its height. 

In 1970, Francovich married 
Kathleen Weaver, a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, who col- 
laborated with him in bis first 
major investigative film. Short 
Circuit (1970), relating to the 
murder of nuns in El Salvador. 
His linguistic talent was put to 
effective use in another joint 
venture, On Company Business 
(1980). Their work run the 
prestigious International Crit- 
ics Award for the best docu- 
mentary at the Berlin Film- 
Festival exporing as it did many 
of the thuggish practices of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

It was a matter of sadness to 
him that he drifted apart from 
his wife and was without her 


during the creation of the doc- 
umentary Gladio (1992) which 
was partially instrumental in 
bringing down an Italian 
government by exposing its 
links with American intelli- 
gence and the Americans’ gross 
misbehaviour in assaulting 
democracy in Italy. . 

My first introduction to Fban- 
covich was from Dr Jim Swire 
of the British Lockerbie. Vic- 
tims, who said that he had per- 
suaded the best investigative 
film director in America to 
turn his attention to the crash 
of Pan Am flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire, on 23. 
December 1988 that had killed 
his daughter Flora along with 
269 other victims. 

Once persuaded that there 


was a cause for suspicion, Fran- 
covicb was the most deter- 
mined offenets. The end result 
■ was his film TkeMaUesc Dpti- 
' hie Cross (I995);made in con-, 
junction wth his fervently loyal 
colleagues John Ashton and 
David Ben-Acyeah and. their 
cameraman Jeremy Staven- 
hagen. The showing of the film 
on Channel 4* and in the House 
of Commons, did more than 
anything else to awaken the 
British from J.S. • Mill’s 
“deep slumber of a decided 
opinion” about responabilny for 
Lockerbie. 

Quite simply, Erancovich 
proved the so-called Malta con- 
nection, on which the case 
against Libya depends, was a 
fabrication. Francovich identi- 


Scott Forbes 






Scott Forbes was a complex and 
very private En glishman who 
rocketed to fame in the sur- 
prising role of a cowboy called 
Jim Bowie, on a popular Amer-' 
ican television senes. The Ad- 
ventures of Jim Bowie, in the late 
1950s. 

For years afterwards, he 
would find himself surrounded 
by excited American tourists in 
public places, having become 
part of the fantasy life of the 
American nation. iLwas a well- 
kept secret at the time that Jim 
Bowie, with his deep Southern 
drawl and astoniriiing good 
looks, was played by an Eng- 
lishman educated at Rep ton 
and Balliol College, Oxford. 
The promoters of the series, feel- 
ing that the US public would not 
accept a frontiersman played by 
an Englishman, launched him 
, with a fabricated biography, 

1 claiming that he had been bom 
i in South Africa and grown up in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Forbes drifted into acting as 
a young man-about-London af- 
ter someone suggested, entire- 
; ly on account of his good looks, 

; that he audition for the leading 

role in a play. Up to that mo- 
ment he had no thought of act- 
ing, having read PPE at Oxford 
and gone on to a job at the Min- 
istry of Defence. He got the part 
and was taken up by the theatre 
impresario Binkie Beaumont, at 
whose suggestion he took the 
stage name of “Julian Dallas". 

As Julian Dallas he went to 
the Liverpool Old Vic fora year 
in the late 1940s, working with 
Tyrone Guthrie and Peter Glen- . 
ville. He then returned to Lon- 
don for a number of plays, 
i including Peter Ustinov's House 

of Regrets and The Cradle Song 
directed by John Gielgud, and 



made two films with the J. 
Arthur Rank Organisation, 
The Reluctant Widow and The 
Blue Mill , before going to 
Hollywood under contract to 
Warner Brothers in 1950. 

He did a lot of work in Amer- 
ican films, theatre and television, 
but many people feh that he 
should have stayed in London. 
John Gielgud, touring Califor- 
nia with ms .4gcs of Man, said, 
“Oh Julian, my dear boy, what- 
ever are you doing here?" John 
Osborne saw him in The Rain- 
maker at the La Jolla theatre in 
California and said: “We need 
people like you in the London 
theatre. You would be a star!" 

As an actor Forbes had a qui- 
et intensity which could chaw his 
audience into the action. His 
magnetism, which began with 
his looks, deepened with his de- 
velopment as an actor. He had 
a very beautiful, expressive 
voice and knew how to use iL 
He went to drama school in 
New York, studied acting with 
Morris Carnovisky and worked 
on his Southern accent for 
Jim Bonne with the actress 
Jeanne Moody, from Alabama, 
who subsequently became his 
wife and mother of his two 
daughters, Elena and Jessica. 

He acted in the theatre op- 
posite some of America's lead- 
ing ladies, including Eva Le 
Gallic one in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s Elizabeth die Queen (1961- 
62; the critic James Powers 
described him as “the dashing, 
handsome and bewitching Earl 
of Essex"), played Maxim de 
Winter in Rebecca on live tele- 
vision in 1952 and made films 
with Errol Flynn and James Ma- 
son. He also played opposite 
Eartha Kitt in Seventy Times 
Seven (1959), made in Cuba. 


Forbes returned to Britain to 
do some television in I960, in- 
cluding Alun Owen’s play Lena, 
My Lata with BQIIe White law, 
and again in 1963, this rime to 
work m the theatre, playing the 
husband in Harold Pinter’s The 
Lover, with Vivienne Merchant 
and directed by Pinter. It was at 
this point that he became seri- 


Man, produced by Ronald Hay- 
man at the Lam da theatre in 
1964, was subsequently per- 
formed all round the world 
andmadeintothefihnlfteJknr- 
house (1967) with Susy Kendall 

He and his family returned to 
live in Britain in 1963 and he 
continued to write plays and 
scripts as well as acting, main- 
ly for television, becoming a fa- 
miliar face on BBC television's 
Ptay of the Month. But in the sec- 
ond half of his life he gradual- 
ly lost the taste for public 
performance, becoming reclu- 
sive and quiet in his ways. 
These years were characterised 
by a deepening love of his fam- 
ily and home, of the classical 
music he would listen to by the 
hour and a habit of solitude and 
long hours spent in writing. 

When Scott Forbes died his 
family held a small private fu- 
neral with no announcements in 
the press. He is buried in a coun- 
try churchyard near his last 
home in Wiltshire, close to the 
fence, away from the crowd. 

Jenny Pearson 

Conrad Scott Forbes, actor and 
playwright bam High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire II September 
1920 : married 1954 Jeanne 
Moody (two daughters); died 
Swindon, Wiltshire 25 February 
1997. 



The puMc-achoc H e ducated Southern cowboy: Forbes, ftepton and Oxford, as Jim Bowie 


General Andres Rodriguez 


Rodriguez: bringing 
out of Isolation 


Paraguay 


In February 1989, when General 
Andres Rodriguez toppled Al- 
fredo Scroessner from office af- 
ter his 35 years as president of 
the impoverished republic of 
Paraguay, few people saw it as 
more than a power struggle be- 
tween the two men. But Ro- 
driguez proved the unlikely 
architect of a democratic civil- 
ian regime which is now at- 
tempting to bring Lhe small 
landlocked country out of 
decades of isolation. 

Like many upper-class Latin 
Americans, Rodriguez, who 
was born in the small town of 
Boija in 1923, chose an army ca- 
reer as a way to get on in soci- 
ety. He graduated from the 
military academy in 1946, and 
soon after, as a cavalry officer, 
was involved in the 1947 civil war 
which led to the banning of the 
Communist Partv and the be- 


ginning of the ascendancy of the 
authoritarian Colorado Party. 

After Stroessner became 
president in 1954, the rule of the 
Colorado Party became in- 
creasingly dictatorial Rodriguez 
was busy rising through the of- 
ficer ranks, and became close- 
ly identified with the Stroessner 
regime. By 1968 he was the man 
who annually pledged the 
armed forces' allegiance to the 
president; their relationship 
was cemented on apeisonal lev- 
el when one of his daughters 
married Stroessner's son. 

But the short, stocky gener- 
al was also alleged to be one of 
the main beneficiaries of the 
corruption which also charac- 
terised the Stroessner years. Ro- 
driguez was said to have 
amassed a fortune from smug- 
gling - anything from Scotch 
whisky to drugs in more recent 


years - as well as from foreign 
currency dealings. He lived in 
a replica French palace, and 
used his position as a confidant 
of the Paraguayan strong man 
to gain further influence and 
wealth. 

Personalised regimes of this 
kind are seldom without bitter 
rivalries. At the start of Febru- 
ary 1989, Rodriguez, by then 
commander-in-chief of the First 
Army Coips. led a coup against 
the old dictator. Many people 
saw this as a pre-emptive strike 
by the younger man, who had 
got wind of the feet that Stroess- 
ner was attempting to get rid of 
him . 

Whatever the truth of the 
matter, Rodriguez's coup was 
successful, ana he confirmed 
his position in presidential 
elections on 1 May 1989. 
Stroessner was despatched to 


exile in Brazil and most of the 
Colorado Pam faithful thought 
that life could simply go on as 
before, with a younger, more 
energetic strong man running 
the country. 

It was at this point that the 
script began to acquire unex- 
pected twists and turns. Ro- 
driguez lifted the ban on most 
of the other political parties - 
though not the Communist Par- 
ty. These parties finally got 
him to accept a new constitu- 
tion, which debarred him from 
standing for office again. The 
general even took steps to end 


sure it was involved from the 
start with Mercosur, the com- 
mon market linking Paraguay to 
Brazil. Argentina and Uruguay. 

In 1993, Rodriguez helped 
oversee the elections for his suc- 
cessor, and accepted the elec- 


tion to president of die first dvfl- 
ian in more than 50 years with 
good grace. At the same time, 
he was careful to preserve bis 
own position by getting himself 
named a senator forme - thus 
ensuring parliamentary immu- 
nity from anyone rash enough 
to ny to prove any of the cor- 
ruption allegations against him. 

In 1996, Rodriguez was in- 
strumental in helping resolve a 
military challenge to the new 
president, Juan Carlos Was- 
tnosy. By then, however, he was 
already suffering from the can- 
cer which resulted in his death. 

Nfck Caistor 


AndnSs Rodriguez Pedotti. politi- 
cian : bom Boija, Paraguay 19 
June 1923: President of Paraguay 
1989-93; married 1948 NeEda 
Reig (three daughters): died New 
York 21 April 1997. 


tied the shooting down by the 
USS Vincennes of ah Iranian air- 
liner carrying pDgrims to'Mec- 
ca as the starting point for 
Lockerbie. The Iranian Minis- 
ter of the Interior, All Akbar 
Mostasheml swore that there 
should be a “rain of blood” in 
. revenge; He had been, crucial- 
ly, the Iranian ambassador in 
Damascus from 1982 to 1985, 
and had.dcse connections with 
the terrorist gangs of Beirut and 
the Bekaa valley. They had in- 
filtrated an American drug sting 
operation, which afloweothem 
to circumvent the security pre- 
cautions at the Rhine Mam air- 
port in Frankfurt. It was typical 
of Frankovkrh that he could go 
to the Jafear family of the naive 
courier who had perished in Pan 


Sir Nicholas Baker 


The West Country is normally 
thought of by political com- 
mentators as a Liberal (or, 
nowadays, liberal Democrat) 
stronghold. But there was a 
time, not long ago, when the 
Conservative Party could boast 
of a heartland within die strong- 
hold. That was when three Huy 
MPs - held adjoining con- 
stituencies and were, besides, 
dose personal friends. The 
three were Nicholas Baker, 
Robert (Viscount) Cranborne 
and James (now Sir James) 
Spicer. • • 

They were an unlikely trio of 
musketeers. Cranborne and 
Spicer are outgoing and - some 
mi gh t say - flamboyant char- 
acters. Baker was a much more 
reserved man. He and his wife, 
Carol were evangelical Chris- 
tians. Cranborne resigned his 
parliamentary seat in 1987, only 
to come, at the behest of John 
Major, to the House of Lords 
as a senior minister. Spicer is not 
standing again for Parliament 
And, on Saturday, Sir Nicholas 
Baker (he was named in the 
New rear’s honours list and 
knighted last month) died after 
a protracted struggle with can- 
cer. -Thus has the heartland 
been broken. 

Nicholas Baker was the son 
of a distinguished soldier. He, 
himself, served in the King’s 
African Rifles, after he had 
graduated from Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. He was always a 
somewhat ascetic man; and one 
of the meeting points between 
himself and James Spicer was 
their shared liking for physical 
exercise. Spicer founded the 
gymnasium in the House of 
Commons. Baker was an en- 
thusiastic participant: after all 
he did swim 93 lengths of the 
RAC pool He was also an en- 
thusiastic squash player, and 
competed regularly with Jeffrey 
Archer. 

Baker trained as a solicitor. 
Having been editor of Oxford 
Tory in 1960, he set his eyes, 
like many of his ilk, on Con- 
servative parliamentary prefer- 
ment. Shortly -after entering 
the House of Commons - at the 
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Am 103, and capture them on 
film in a powerful sequence 
showing up the activities of the 
Neuss terrorist gang operating 
in Germany. 

It was Francovich 's multi- 
dimensional multilingual tal- 
ents which I am sure will 
eventually unlock the truth 

about Lockerbie. Rare indeed, 

outside fiction, are Ure cru- 
saders of truth who, time and 
a gain, have put themselves in 
personal danger as Francovich 
did. 

Tain Dalyell 

Allan Francovich, film director: 
bom New 1 brk 1941; married 
1970 Kathleen Weaver ( mar- 
riage dissolved 1985); died 
Houston, Texas 17 April 1997. 
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Baton decency In poGtics 


general election of 1979 - he 
secured appointment as Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to 
the then Minister of State for 
the Armed Forces, Peter Blak- 
er, and later as PPS to the 
Minister of State for Defence 
Procurement, Geoffrey Pattie, 
the Minister of State for 
Defence, Michael Heseltine, 
arid the Secretary of State 
for Hade and Industry, Lord 
Young. 

His most significant job, how- 
ever, was as junior minister in 
the Home Office from 1994 to 
1995. In that position he was 
charged with responsibility 
for policy on immigration. Un- 
like many other minis ters - of 
either party - be undertook 
personally to review every 
single application of right of 
residence in the United King- 
dom. It was also true that, 
as minister, he was hostile to a 
generous immigration polity, 

. particularly from toe Com- 
monwealth, but his meticulous 
attention to decency meant 
that any application for resi- 
dency would be carefully 
considered by the man in 
charge. 

Baker held several posts in 
government, though none of 
them was senior. But, in his par- 
ty, he did serve. For some time, 
as the main pairing whip; a 
pairing whip’s job is to ensure 
that when a Member of any 
party either wants to be away 
from the House of Commons 
or is obliged by illness or dis- 
tress to be away, that Member 
has made arrangements for a 
Member of an opposing party 
not to vote. Baker was ren- 
owned for his consideration 
for the problems of Members, 
either on his own side of the 
House or the other it is as a 
kind, gentle, man that he will be 
remembered. 

As Sir James Spicer, one of 
that West Country triumvirate, 
said yesterday, “He was the 
straightest man I have ever 
met in politics.” 

Patrick Cosgravc 

Nicholas Brian Baker, solicitor 
and politician: bom 23 Now ru- 
ber 1938; partner, Frere Cholme- 
ley (Frere Cholmeley Bischoff) 
1973-94; MP (Conservative) for 
North Dorset 1979-97; PPS to 
Minister of State for the Armed 
Forces 1981-83, to Minister of 
State for Defence Procurement 
1983-84, to Secretary of State for 
Defence 1984-86, to Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry 
1987-88; an Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip 1989-90; a Lord 
Commissioner of HM Treasury 
(Government Whip) 1990-94; 
Parliamentary Under-Secrciary 
of State. Home Office 1994-95; 
Kt 1997; married 1970 Carol 
d'Abo (one son, one daughter)' 
died 25 April 1997. 







Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


KEOGH: On 12 April at the Whh- 

tuiciun Hospital Islington. lo Claire 
(ncc M inert) and Kevin, a son. Ed- 
ward William Patrick a brother for 
Rachel. 

DEATHS 

1NNES: Rm\ scieniea, leather, sorial- 
im. died — April aped SI Beloved 
husband of Pearl and proud, devot- 
ed father of Judith and father-in-law 
of Jet. a wri) speoat odd talented man, 
kned and respected by his many 
friends. He will be much missed. Fu- 
neral at West Chapel Golden Green 
Crematorium cm Wednesday 30 April 
at 3pm. No [lowmptcasc. Donations 
to "Pembridge Centre Education 
Fund ". cm Lmerton Sc Sons Lid, h24 
Fmehtej Road. London NW1 1 7RR. 
STEWART. Professor WA.C.. former- 
h of Keek University, died sudden- 
ly at Keele on 23 April folk»inp an 
aradent. Funeral planned for 2pm 1 
May at Kittle University Chapel fol- 
iont’d by private cremation, family 
(lower- inly hut donations in Med- 
ical Foundation for the Care of Vic- 
tim* of Torture &'o Salt Undertakers. 
28 Bridge Street. Neweastte-umler- 
Lynw SI'S 2RY. 

Muumocements (or Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES * DEATHS (Births. 
Adaption*, Marriages. Deaths. Memo- 
rial sariees, WedsBnRsuaiheersarles. In 
Manorum) should be seal In writing 
to the Gazette EdBocTbc Independent, 
i Canada Square. Canary WJait Loit- 
jun E14 5DL telephoned to 0171-293 
wm (anencrine machine 0171-293 
»BL2) or tpied to 0171-293 2010. 
{Tm rpes arc 16-50 a lltK (VAT Olh). 


Birthdays 

Miss Ann-Margrw. actress, 56: Mr 
fan Beer, former Hoad Master, Har- 
row School, 06 : Professor Hugh 
Be mail, cardiologist. 77; Mr Michael 
Breariey, psychoanalyst and cricketer, 
55: Baroness Caraegy of Lour, edu- 
cationalist former councillor, 72; 
Sir Ivor Cohen, former chairman. 
Bemplqy, 66; Commandant Elizabeth 
Craig-McFcdy. former Director. 
WRNS. 70; Dr Kenneth Kaimdo. for- 
mer president of Zambia, 73; Miss 
Nicola Le Fami, composer, 50, Sir 
John Leonard, former High Court 
judge, 71; Dr Michael LongCeld, for- 
mer Vice-Chancellor. University of 
Teesside, 69; The Right Rev Morris 
Mnddocks, Hon Assistant Bishop, 
Chichester, 69: Mr William Mood- 
re. Chief Constable, Fife, 66; Dr Jef- 
frey Tare, conductor. 54; Mr John 
Thom, writer and former Head- 
master. Winchester College, 72; Mr 
Garry Weston, chairman. Associat- 
ed British Foods. 70; Mrs Helen 
Williams, former High Mistress, St 
Paul’s Girts' School 59: Mr Kenneth 
Williams, Chief Constable, Norfolk. 
53. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Edward IV, King, 1442; Jean 
Audran. artist and engraver, 1667; 
James Monroe, fifth US president, 
175S; Charles Sturt, explorer of Aus- 
tralia. 1795; Anthony Ashley Coop- 
er. seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
statesman and philanthropist, 1801; 
Nikolai Akkscicvich Titov, song 
composer. 1801; Sir James Erasmus 
Wilson, dermatologist, who, at his 
own expense, brought “Cleopatra's 
Needle” to London. 1809; Anasunus 
Dnnzer, composer, 1845; Frances 
Mary Hodgkins, painter, 1869; 
Harold Bauer, pianisi, 1873; Lionet 


Barrymore (Blythe), actor, 1878; 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, prime 
minister and dictator of Portugal, 
1889; Adolphe Anthony Goassens, 
born player, 1896; Oskar Schindler, 
businessman and humanitarian, 
1908; Reg Butter ( Reginald CottereH 
B.). metal sculptor. 1913. Deaths: 
Thomas Betterton, actor, 1710; John 
Aberncthy, surgeon, 1831; Sir 
Charles Bell anatomist. 1842; Johann 
Ludwig "Heck, poet, novelist and crit- 
ic, 1853: Johannes Peter Muller, 
phyaoJogisL 1858; Arthur FitzwSDiam 
Tbit, artist, 1905; Gavrilo Priocip, 
Bosnian revolutionary and assassin, 
1918; Sir Alexander Campbell 
Mackenzie, composer, 1935; Fuad I, 
King of Egypt, 1936; Luisa Tetrazz- 
ini, soprano, 1940; Benito Aiuilcare 
Andrea Mussolini executed by Ital- 
ian partisans 1945; Richard Arthur 
Warren Hughes, novelist, 1976; Ed 
(Edward James) Begley, actor, 1970; 
Francis Bacon, painter, 1992; Olivi- 
er Messiaen, composer and organist, 
1992. On this day: the foundation 
stone of Salisbury Cathedral was laid, 
1220; the Spaniards defeated a 
French fleet and won a decisive vic- 
tory at the Battle of Cerignola, 1503; 
Pope CVmcntXIJ issued a bull con- 
demning freemasonry. 1738; Captain 
Cook landed at, and named. Botany 
Bay and New South WUes. 1770; the 
crew of HMS Bounty, led by Fletch- 
er Christian, mutinied, 1789; the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement was con- 
cluded between the US and Britain, 
1S17; (be League of Nations was 
founded, 1919; Leslie Irvin made the 
first free-fall parachute descent, at 
McCook Field. Ohio, 1919; Farouk 
became King af Egypt, 1936; Thor 
Heyerdahl and companions sei off 
from Ffcni on the Kpn-Tiki expedition, 
1947; Japan regained its sovereign- 
ty, 1952; General de GaoUc resigned 


as president of France, 1969; US 
forces were sent to the Dominican 
Republic to protea US citizens and 
prevent a Communist revolution, 
1965; Anwar as-Sadal was appoint- 
ed acting president of Egypt, 1970. 
Today is the Feast Day of St Cron an 
of Roscxea, St Cyril of Threw, St Louis 
Grigmon of MontforL St Pamphilus 
of Sulmona, Si Peter Mary Chanel, 
St Bolin, Samts Theodora and Didy- 

mus. Si Valeria and St Vilalis. 

Royal Over-Seas League 

Tbe Annual General Meeting a[ lhe 
Royal Over-Seas Leahgue will be 
held at 630pm on Tuesday 6 May 
19 97, at Over-Seas House, St James's 
Street, London SW1. 

Schools 

St Mam’s Convent, Weybridge 
An Afternoon for Old Girls, former 
staff and friends will be held at St 
Muir’s Convent, Weybridge. on 7 
June 1997 at 330pm, to say “Good- 
bye” lot he Sisters. Please write to Sr 
Mary Murphy for information. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

Tbc PiincCTj Rural. lYraitfcsU. lir-Jirfi Krai- 

ling and nothing Eipon Council, visits 
Grenfell, Rylandji Street. Burnley. Laa- 
casWnK as Patron, tbc Budcr This. vWts 
Lancaster forms. Store Row Head. Lan- 
cater, and opens tbe new Cbortey and 
South RibUe District General Hospital, 
Churtcy, Lancashire. 

Changing 1 of tbe Guard 
Tbc Household Cavalry Mourned Rcgi- 
rocm mourns the Queen's Life Guard at 
Horae Goartfs, 1 lane the la Batahan. the 
Royal Regiment of Wales mounts the 
Queen'# Guard, at Bnrtmgham Mace. 
11.30am, band provided by lhe Cbld- 
■a ream Guards. 


The faDowing notes of judgments 
were prepared by the reporters 
of the AU England Reports. 

Valuation 

N v C; CA (Thorpe LJ, Sir Ralph 
Gibson) 21 Feb 1997. ■ 

Where a valuer had been ap- 
pointed by a court in matri- 
monial property proceedings 
and it was alleged that the val- 
uation had been vitiated ly neg- 
ligence, the correct procedure 
was not to bring proceedings al- 
leging professional negligence 
against the valuer but to apply 
to the court which had made 
the ori^nal order. That was the 
forum in which any correction 
should be made since an alter- 
ation to the value would would 
disadvantage one of toe parties 
to the matrimonial proceedings- 
Furthermorc, on the husband’s 
application fora ruling as to the 
correct value of the property 
concerned, the district judge 
had no pofwer to alter the 
figure arrived at by the valuer. 
Lard Mcstoti QC ( Vhards) far the 
^•ahier; the nspoiujem in ptrtwu 

VAT 

Customs & Em« Cmnnirs v British 
Fields Sports Society; QBD (Hidden 
J) 21 March 1997. 

The campaigning activities of 
the society were to be treated 
as business activities in respect 
of which VAT paid could be 
claimed as input tax. The ac- 
tivities (which were not within 


CASE SUMMARIES 


28 April 1997 


the Value Added Thx Act 1994, 
s 94{2)(a) and (3)) were 
undertaken as consideration for 
the members’ subscriptions. 
Robot Jay (CAE) far the CrmwAntbm 
Park QC and.ipama Nathan (Knight*. 
Tunbridge ffbih) for the taxpayer: 

Rosgil] Group Lid v Customs & Excise 

Conuan; CA (Sr Rk&ard Scott VC 
EbbbotiseLJt Merritt LJ) 23 April 1997. 

VAT on goods bought at a re- 
duced price ty a “hostess” who 
gave a party at which the tax- 
payer's goods were soidwas to 
be accounted for at the full re- 
tail price. That was the reduced 
price paid plus the amount of 
the reduction which reflected 
the consideration for the host- 
ess’s services in providing the 
party. 

Andrew Park QC Hugh McKay (Shake- 

gleans, Birmingham ) for [he Uopeyer. 
SuphmRkhaidj(C&E) fardie Gwm. - 

Insolvency 

BtMUEMMSaglitCliDIEnitf- 
Lenbe J) 18 April 1997 
A stranger to -a liquidation 
had no locus standi to appty to 
the court to rescind a winding- 
up order. 

Mkhad Crystal QC, Ralm Dicker 
• (LcveB White Qummt) for the tap4da- 
tar; Susan Preuearr (Demon Hatt)Jbnhe- 
petitioning avdhor, AS dud BrinJk 
QC (fresbfideU) for dtc irqxmdam. 


Education 

S v East Sussex Coimly CoancO, et p 
HmdR QBD Crtm Office List (Keene 
J) Z3 April 1997. 

A local education authority, in 
determining what were “suit- 
able arrangements" for a child 
who was unable to attend 
school by reason of illness, 
had to decide the matter using 
an objective test reflecting toe 
individualised concept in s 
298(7) of the Education Act 
1993 and not one which varied 
according to toe financial 
means of the provider. 

Tun Kerr (Bates, mils A Braithwaile ) 
for the applicant: Rdbinder Singh 
(CatmcS SoScfor) for the caundL 

Crime 

R v Jones (Keith); CA. (Cr Div), (Tbe 
Vkc-Prendejit (Rose LI), Sturt 
White, AstiflJJ) 11 April 1997. 

The Crown had relied on the 
evidence of a forensic scientist 
that tbe substance found in the 
possession of the appellant 
“appeared to contain cocaine 
of the highest purity”. "Die 
court . stated that the sooner 
prosecuting authorities took, 
to heart -toe observations of 
Lord Mackay in R v Hunt . 
[1987] AC 352 as to the desir- 
ability of .clarity., the better. 
That clarity could be achieved 
by the simplest fbrni of^ words, 


whether by reference express- 
ly to para 2 of Sched 5 to the 
Misuse of Drugs Act 1971, or 
by other means. 


peals) for the appellant, Nicholas A. 
Peacock (CPS) for the Cmnn. 

Road Traffic 

DPP V Eu QBD Dh- Ct (McCowhj, h 
P oppJeweU J) L5 April 1997. 

An offence under s 5 of the 
Road Traffic Act 1988, of dri- 
ving a motor vehicle having 
consumed so much alcohol 
that the prescribed limit was 
exceeded, was an offence of 
strict liability requiring no 
proof of mens rea. As the ac- 
cused’s state of mind was ir- 
relevant to the commission of 
the offence, there was no pos- 
sibility of raising a defence of 
insanity. 

Nfefcoto Dean (CPSl for the DPP; ^ 
respondent did not appear and was no, 
represented. 

Dangerous Dogs 

Rflfiq r DPP; QBD Dh Ct (Anhf ii 
Poppkwd) J) 22 April 1997. 

The feet that a dog attacked 
without prior warning was of it. 
self capable of being conduct 
giving grounds fora reasonable 
apprehension that it would in 
jure someone, for toe puruc*. 
es of s 3(1) of the Dangerous 
Dogs Act 1991. “* 

■ante nuupbtopoukt (Cooper 4 Co 

Ash) Jar the appellant; Jeffrey 

(CPS) far the Qmm. ^ 
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Not much ado in the markets over the prospect of a Labour win 


By the end of tins week Tony 
Blair, judging by the opinion 
polls, will be. installed, at 
Number 10 and the stock mar- 
ket wflJ have to get accus- 
tomed to living with a Labour, 
government. 

For many earning their Kwmg 
from the market and for many 

private investors it will be their 
first experience, of anyone 
Other than the Tories in power. 

The market view is that a 
Blair administration win herald 
only a minor shift in economic 
policy; hence the laid-back 
attitude displayed by Footsie 
during what little blood and 
thunder the election cam paign 
has so far produced. 

In days gone by overseas in- 
vestors took fright at the 
prospect of Labour in power. 
This time there has been, so far, 
hardly a perceptible ripple of 
unease.. 

Equities have been much 
more preoccupied with the 




Street than anything 


qpate so mundane as a domestic 
election. 

Onlyiast year at least one of 
the big US investment houses 
was fretting about Labour^ nn- 
paa on the market. It drew at- 
trition to the companies where 
US investors have established 
strong positions and raised 
questions about the danger of 
them dumping tbeir shares if 
the lories were ousted. 

- Any comment these days is 

much more restrained. Gold- 
man Sadrs, die US house, says 
it would “remain underw eight " 
in equities but “remains rea- 
sonably constructive” on gilts. 

It expects any new govern- 
ment to increase interest rates, 
probably next week, and 
sug g ests a summe rtim e My* 
to take the heat out of the 
economy. 

Goldman’s equities caution 
is. however, pcsshly only short- 
term. Its underweight postion 
is “until the current phase of 
rising base ratesriring sterling 
is over”. 


Since John Major signalled 
the-nish to polling day, Footsie 
. has performed remarkably 
well, losing 54A points from 
what was a near peak. 

One factor has been the 
seeming inevitability of the 
' poD result. This has meant 
opinion polls have had hardly 
any impact on the market's per- 
formance, with last week's 
Stray poll showing a sharp nar- 
rowing of Labour’s lead mak- 
ing no discernible impression. 

whether the reality of 
Labour in power will continue 
to produce such a sanguine re- 
sponse remains to be seen. 

Utilities must be vulnerable. 
A one-off windfall tax of, say, 
£5bn, seems to have been fac- 
tored into share prices. There 
is also confusion about the 
number of privatised compa- 
nies die to be caught mthe net; 
will, ftr example, u enmesh BT 
as important world telecom 
player, and Rail track? 

If the windfall lax goes modi 
beyond £5bn, say to £15bn, or 
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becomes a regular cash flow 
for a hand-rip Labour admin- 
istration then the market’s cal- 
culations will have to be 
redrafted. 


Share spotlight 






There must also be some 
concern about the foreshad- 
owed changes in the regulatory 
and environmental climates 
the utilities w31 face. They are 
bound to erode profits. 

The market wfll also have to 
contend with higher taxes. 
Income tax, after the pledges, 
should be safe for a while. But 
company tax seems destined to 
increase, upsetting institutional 
investors. Tinkering with some 
other aspects of the Ibry tax 
regime, perhaps PEPs, must be 
a possibility. 

Such -tax moves could, of 
course, awaken the fears of for- 
eign investors; even a modest 
trickle of overseas selling 
would quickly unsettle the 
market. 


Forecasts of Footsie's level 
in a year's time remain largely 
bullish. Nomura is on 5,000 
points and Nat West Securities 
looks for 4,700. Legal & Gen- 
eral has me Of the more down- 
beat predictions: even so its 
caution only stretches to a 
4.200 figure. 

Dominating a short list of 
company results is Sears, the 
sad, struggling retailer which 
presents year's profits tomor- 
row. Almost every Sears board 
meeting these days attracts 
speculation about the future of 
the drain’s beleaguered chief 
executive Ham Strong and the 
possibility of a break-up. 

The figures wiD, by general 
consent, be awful They were 
trailed when Sears matte what 
was a disastrous Christmas 
trading statement. 

In the past year the sprawl- 
ing retail group has experi- 
enced the fiasco erf its on-off 
shoe shops sale and the sham- 
bles over the sale of its maD or- 
der operation. 


Profits are likely to emerge 

at £55m against a depressed 
£74.4 ul Do not besurprised if 
the dividend is cut. although 
most expect an unchanged 
payment of 3.95p a share. 

There is just a chance the 
group wfll produce the unex- 
pected in a bid to mollify dis- 
gruntled shareholders. Could 
it, perhaps, offer a plan to de- 
merge its prestigious (and 
highly profitable) Selfridges 
department store? Or perhaps 
another shoe shops deal is m 
the wind 

One thing seems certain. 
With the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission just get- 
ting its investigation into the 
planned Freemans sale under 
way there will not be any sur- 
prises on the mail order from. 

NatWest Securities calcu- 
late a break-up value of 81p. 
And it reckons, after allowing 
for debt financing, any bidder 
would have to look to 65p as 
the break-even level. 

RAT Industries is another 


where demerger talk persists. 
As the continuing tobacco 
litigation saga becomes 
increasingly confused the case 
for splitting the financial and 
tobacco sides grows stronger. 

But, in the short term at 
least, BAT seems to have set its 
face against any split. The two 
constituents will produce 
higher profits when first-quar- 
ter results are presented on 
Wednesday. It is estimated the 
smoking side, riianiw largely to 


around 8 per cent and the fi- 
nancial division's gain will, in 
percentage terms, not be far 
behind, ’final pre-tax figure is 
likely ip be just over £600m 
against last time’s £5 66m. 

Another giant. Shell Trans- 
port St Trading, also offers 
first-quarter results. On 
Thursday earnings should 
emerge at £1 J5bn, a 17 per 
cent decline on the same pe- 
riod last year, but, despite 
lower oil prices, a little above 
the final quarter of 1996. 
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have to get 
dressed to 
go to my 
bank” 


for 24 hour telephone banking 

fir 0800 24 24 24 


For fuB wnosn details of our ssnrtcas untte to FVat Dboct. Freapoffl. Loads LS88 2RF. 
First Direct is a dMsfon of MCBsnd Bank pic. Ftat Direct rese r ve s the right to dscine 
bo open an account lor you. CsOs may ba mon i tored 

and/or recorded. Applicants must £e t8 or over. Member HSBC Group 
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Green sacked 
as Co-op fires 
off more letters 


John waicock 

The Co-operative Wholesale 
Society (CWS) has fired off an- 
other batch of incendiary letters, 
one each to suspended execu- 
tives Allan Green and David 
Chambers, whom it sacked on 
Friday, and another to Travers 
Smith Braithwaite, the law firm 
representing Andrew Regan’s 
failed £1.2bn bid. 

The CWS accuses the law 
firm of “a serious error of 
professional judgement’’. 

In a whirlwind of legal activ- 
ity, the CWS has written to the 
London Stock Exchange de- 
manding an immediate enquiry 
into the possibility of insider 
dealing in the shares of Mr 
Regan's Lanica trust. 

The CWS has also written to 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry, the Bank of England 
and the Serious Fraud Office 
concerning the affair, while its 
lawyers have written to ail 17 
companies that were shown 
confidential CWS information 
by the Regan camp. 

There were press reports yes- 
terday that the Regan camp in- 
tends to pm Galileo, its vehicle 
for the CWS bid. into voluntary 
liquidation. No comment was 
available from Galileo- * 

It emerged yesterday that 
CWS company secretary Roger 
Jones wrote to Mr Green on 
Friday to inform him of has 
“summary dismissal forthwith'’. 

The sacking fallowed the 
high court hearing that morning 
at which Mr Justice Lightman 
banned Andrew Regan and his 
associates from using seven 
boxes of confidential CWS doc- 


uments provided by Mr Green 
to Mr Regan. Mr Green and Mr 
Chambers were both suspended 
by the CWS on IS April. 

Mr Jones wrote that Mr 
Green’s sacking “follows the 
sordid facts revealed in your re- 
cent affidavit and those of 
Messrs Regan, Lyons [David 
Lyons, Mr Regan's business 
partner] and others of betray- 
al of the CWS, your colleagues 
and loyal staff”. 

“1 can only say that I agree to- 
tally with Mr Justice lightman 
who referred to ‘the clear evi- 
dence of a gross, wilful and dis- 
graceful breach of confidence'.” 

Mr Jones added: “You arc 
required to return your car and 
any other CWJ» property 
immediately.'' 

The CV/S letter to David 
Chambers referred to bis “close 
association with Mr AA Green” 
which made it impossible to sep- 
arate them in the context of Mr 
Green’s “recent betrayal of 
CWS". Mr Jones added: “There 
is evidence of your recent con- 
tact with Mr Regan which you 
failed to explain adequately 
when given the opportunity to 
do so on the 18th [of April].” 

Mr Chambers was also re- 
quired to return his car. 

On Saturday, Graham Mel- 
moth, chief executive of the 
CWS, wrote to Alan Keat, 
senior partner at City law firm 
Travers Smith Braithwaite, re- 
ferring to an article in The In- 
dependent on Saturday. 

Mr Melmoth wrote: “I see 
that a public relations firm, 
said to be acting on your behalf, 
rzn%[The Independent] on Fri- 
day and told them mat the 


‘stuff put out by Melmoth ... 
was a distraction, a sideshow' to 
the CWS's poor performance. 

“You add serious insult to the 
injury which you have already 
caused to us.” 

Mr Melmoth then points out: 
“One of your most senior part- 
ners had sensitive and highly 
confidential CWS board min- 
utes on his files. Anyone who 
could read would have known 
that they were confidential to 
the CWS ... did he satisfy him- 
self that the documents had 
come from a legitimate source 
or by a legitimate means?” 

The CWS boss concludes: 
“The conduct of your firm in 
this ddbdde is certainly not a 
‘distraction’ nor a ‘sideshow’. If 
you believe this to be so, you are 
malting a serious error of pro- 
fessional judgement" 

The CWS is particularly in- 
censed by suggestions that it is 
still “in play”. Mr Melmoth 
said on Friday that the mutually 
owned organisation was “not tor 
sale under any circumstances”. 

Over the weekend press re- 
ports suggested that Credit 
Suisse First Boston was inter- 
ested in . bidding for the CWS. 
Sainsbuiy's said during Mr 
Regan’s failed bid attempt that 
it was interested in buying some 
CWS food stores, wluJe Allied 
Irish Bank also said it wanted 
to buy the Co-op Bank, 

Yesterday a CWS spokesman 
reiterated its stance that the 
group was not for sale, saying the 
board accepted it needed to im- 
prove the group's performance, 
and that a strategic review 
started last November should be 
completed later this year. 
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concerns 


Kane Coyle 

Economics Editor • „ 

The outcome of themeeting of 
ministers did central bankers 
from the Group of Seven (G7) 
industrial countries in Wash- 
ington yesterday is unlikely to 
have any lasting impact on ex- 
change rates* analysts said. 

Most o^ect tire doflar to con- 
tinue its rise against the Japan- 
ese and German currencies, 
even if it dips today in reaction 
to threats of cxHHdmated action 
to realign exchange rates. 

The possibility of a concert- 
ed move to restrain the dollar 
was given credence by a meet- 
ing between Japanese Finance 
Minister Hiroshi Mitsuzuka 
and Robert Rabin, the US 
Treasury Secretary, early yes- 
terday. 

An official said later both 
men shared concerns over the 
yen, which has been weak for 
sometime, adding that they had 
“reaffirmed their commitment 
to co-operate closely in ex-' 


On the attack: Graham Melmoth has questioned Travers Smith Brartftwafte's judgement 


* A separate G7 recommen- 
dation on altering the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s articles 
to require members to aim for 
full liberalisation of capital flows 
is expected to be app r o ved by 
the IMF today. 

: Philippe Maystadt, Belgium’s 
finance minister who heads the 
IMF’s interim committee, said 
on Saturday “There can agree- 
ment an the broad principle that 
capital movement liberalisation 
is beneficial and the Fund could 
have a useful role in promoting 
free capital movements.” 

However, while member 
states are expected to give the 
green light to a new allocation 
of special drawing rights, the 
IMF's international “currency”. 


to states who have joined since 
the last issue in 1981, an increase 
in contributions from older 
members may prove elusive. 

Mr Maystadt said they were 
dose to an agreement on the size 
of allocation, but added that he 

did not expect any consensus on 
increased contributions. Michel 
Camdessus, IMF managing 
director, originally asked for 
double the current rate, but dis- 
cussions are now thought to be 
centring on raising them try be- 
tween 35 and 65 per cent. Any 
agreements will be .put to the 
Fund's annual meeting in the an- 
lunm for final approval. 

In the run-up to the G7 
meeting, US and Japanese 
politicians indicated they would 
nave liked to see this weekend 
produce; another statement of 
intent to prevent the dollar 
from rising any further. It is up 
more than 2 per cent against the 
yen and 3 per cent against the 
German mark since the G7 
said the same thing in February. 

Robert Rubin, US Treasury 
secretary, indicated last week 
that an increase in Japan's 
trade surplus with the US would 
be undesirable. “I think it’s 
very much in their interest and 
the interest of everybody, and 
well all be watching that very 
closely," he said. 

The weak yen has boosted 
Japanese exports, but other G7 
countries are likely to urge the 
Japanese government to ensure 
domestic demand also plays its 
part in economic growth. 

However, most analysts do 
not expect significant interven- 
tion on exchange rates, and do 
not think it would necessarily 
work anyway. The currency 
markets will respond to the 
possibilily of increases in US in- 
terest rates. 


IN BRIEF 


UK recovery on a 'knife edge’ 

The real level of UK corporate profitability, after allowing for 
inflation, has fallen for the first time in five years, showing the 
economy is on a "knife edge”, according to a report out today. 
The survey by OCN Group, an information services company, wains 
that sterling's strength, skills shortages and weak capital invest- 
ment are having an adverse effect on profitability. A North/South 
divide is re-emerging, with profitability in the South generally much 
stronger than in the North and Scotland. CCN warns all politi- 
cians making up the next government that policies which upset 
the balance - whether raising interest rates or increasing taxes, 
social costs or government spending - or discourage inward in- 
vestment will cause the recovery of the last three years to unravel. 

Two charged with insurance fraud 

Martin Garvey, chief executive officer of Redholm Underwrit- 
ing Agents, and Ronald Macro, former executive director of Lcumi 
Insurance Services (UK), were charged with frauds totalling £l-2m 
at City of London Magistrates Court Iasi week. The cha rges were 
brought by the City of London Police and both men were released 
on bail with sureties to reappear before City magistrates on 24 
July. Mr Garvey and Mr Macro were charged with conspiracy to 
defraud Axa Global Risks UK, Lcumi Insurance Services (UK) 
and Aviafrance, Paris, in relation to the placement of reinsur- 
ance risks between 1991 and 1995. Mr Garvey was also charged 
with conspiring to defraud Firstcity Insurance Brokers. 

DU Phoenix poaches NatWest star 

DU Phoenix has poached Margaret Young from Nar West Mar- 
kets Corporate Finance. The move is the first in an ambitious 
hiring programme, following the purchase of Phoenix Securities 
two months ago by Donaldson Lufkin and Jcnrctte, Wall Street's 
second-biggest corporate finance house. Ms Young joined NWM 
in 1985. having gained an MBA at London Business School and 
qualified as a chartered accountant with-Coopers & Lybrand. She 
recently led teams that successfully defended William Cook from 
Triplex'Uqyd, and Amec from Kyaemer. “There are plenty more 
signings to come.” a DU Phoenix spokesman said last night. 

All Star Cafe to open in London 

Tiger Woods, the hottest property in golf following his recent vic- 
tory in the US Masters at Augusta, is among the superstars be- 
hind the OfGcial All Star Cafe, which will open its firsL restaurant 
in the UK next year. The chain is the brain child of Robert Earl 
and forms part’ of his Planet Hollywood empire. The London 
restaurant will seat 500 people and will be housed in three floors 
of the Pepsi Trucadero in PiccadDly Circus. The first All Star Cafe 
opened in New York's Times Square in December 1995. There 
are now five restaurants in the US and one in Australia. The group 
is understood to be talking to Alan Shearer and Michael Schu- 
macher about joining the fist of celebrity shareholders, which al- 
ready- includes Andre Agassi. Monica Seles and Joe Montana. 


Business leaders declare support for Labour 


John WiHcock 

Seven leading businessmen who 
have never voted Labour before 
have written an open letter to 
be published today which backs 
Tbny Blair and New Labour. 

According to the Labour 
Party yesterday, the letter was 
organised by Alec Reed, chair- 
man of Reed Personnel Services 
and one of its signatories. It was 
a response to a previous open 
letter published last week in sup- 
port of the Conservatives and 


signed by 38 company chiefs, 
which said that “Labour can’t be 
trusted”. 

lb day's pro-Labour letter 
would seem to testify to the suc- 
cess of New Labour's “prawn 
cocktail offensive" in the City 
in which the party has worked 
hard to dispel its image of high 
taxation and high spending. 

Signatories to today’s pro- 
Labour letter include Alan 
Sugar, chairman of Amstrad, 
Gerry Robinson, chairman of 
Granada, Sir Ttevor Chinn, 


chairman of Lex Service, and 
Ronald Cohen, chairman of. 
Apax Partners. 

The letter is-also signed by 
Paul Rose, nunaging director of 
Evrose Business Consultants 
and Paul Nesbit, managing di- 
rector of Mistal Time Services. 

The seven businessmen write: 
“In the past, we have not voted 
Labour. We believed that re- 
electing the Conservatives or 
voting Liberal offered the best 
hope for this country and for 
business. We will not be voting 


Conservative or liberal on 
1 May but backing New Labour 
for the same reasons." 

The business leaders say they 
recognise that improvements 
have been made in the last five 
years but believe there is much 
more that needs to be done. 
“We do not have the confidence 
that the present Government 
could meet these challenges.” 

They write that the country 
needs a government which 
.understands the importance of 
education, sldHs and training in 


the global marketplace. They 
say they believe Labour can 
close the skills deficit with 
Britain’s competitors. 

The letter becomes positively 
florid when talking about Tbny 
Blair’s modernisation of the 
party: “He has shown he instin- 
ctively understands our future 
economic prosperity depends 
- upon innovation, entrepreneu- 
rial dynamism and equipping 
our country with new skills." 

The letter concludes: “Tbny 
Blair’s vision and leadership 


qualities have convinced us to 
vote New Labour on 1 May. 
And it is why we have put our 
personal support on record." 

Separately, a survey of 315 
business managers to be pub- 
lished today suggests that both 
Tory and Labour campaigning 
has had no impact on voters' in- 
tentions. Eighty-five per cent of 
managers surveyed said the 
campaign has doue nothing to 
change the way they intend to 
vote, according to the Institute 
of Management. 


Shake-up at MEPC 
may lead to sell-offs 


Beleaguered Sears stays 
silent on future of Strong 


Magnus Garihnond 

MEPC, the property group 
which recently ended merger 
discussions with its rival Hara- 
merson, has launched a shake- 
up of iLs business which could 
see parts being sold or floated 
off later this year. 

The move is an attempt by 
James Tuckcy. chief executive, 
to revitalise the group after 
pressure from big shareholders 
dissatisfied with the company's 
lacklustre performance against 
rivals like British Land. 

The break-up proposals are 
being seen as a logical extension 
of the reorganisation of the 
group into four business divi- 
. sions instigated by Mr Tuckey 
last September. That saw the 
UK operations divided into 
four “vertically integrated” 
groups, namely retail including 
leisure; small properties; in- 
dustrial and offices. 

The new arrangement would 
make it easier to float off or sell 


parts of the business, but it is 
being stressed that nothing is 
imminent. One insider said 
over the weekend: “They have 
got the option to hive off any of 
the four n that would add value. 
What they are not saying is that 
they are about to do this be- 
cause all these bid rumours 
are around.” 

One possible candidate for 
separation is the smaller prop- 
erties operation, which has 
been criticised for being too 
fragmented and poorly located, 
but is currently said to be do- 
ing well. 

MEPC is also building up 
other parts of the group, 'Much 
could leave them in better 
shape to stand on their awn. 
Earlier this month, for instance, 
the retail side paid £80m for 
three factory outlet centres be- 
longing to C&J Clark, the pri- 
vate shoe group. 

Other parts where a de- 
merger is on the cards include 
the US and the strongly per- 


forming Australian arm. The 
group is also ready to entertain 
trade offers for its businesses. 

The plans, on which the 
board is being advised by in- 
vestment bank Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell, are tentative at 
this stage. However, it is under- 
stood they do not encompass a 
full-scale, complete break-up of 
Lhe group into six parts. 

Mr Hickey is aware that large 
shareholders, which include the 
Co-operative Insurance Society 
and PDFM, are unhappy with 
the performance of their stake 
in MEPC. 

They are thought to have led 
the pressure to open the talks 
with Hammerson and so the 
ending of discussions in Janu- 
ary is only likely to have in- 
creased their unhappiness. 

Signs that MEPC was taking 
such concerns seriously 
emerged with plans that the 
group was undertaking a mas- 
sive outsourcing exercise to 
reduce costs. 


Magnus Crimond 

Sears, the troubled Selfridges to 
Dolds retailing group, was tight- 
lipped yesterday over a report 
that Liam Strong, its chief ex- 
ecutive, was about to step down 
with a pay-off of up to £500,000. 

A spokesman tor the com- 
pany refused to comment on 
the report, but City analysts 
suggested that his position was 
growing increasingly unten- 
able in the face of the contin- 
uing series of disasters at the 
group. 

Mr Strong, who has been 
under intense pressure from 
shareholders to improve the 
group's performance, will on 
Hiesoay unveil a new round of 


alongside Sears 1 results for the 
year to January. 

It is expected that profits 
will be wiped out by huge 
charges to cover the cost of shut- 
ting down parts of the British 
Shoe Corporation retailing 
operation. 


One analyst said yesterday 
that the Shoe Express chain* a 
brainchild of Mr Strong, was 
“spiralling into disaster”. 

Plans to split the group into 
shoes, fashion re tailing and the 
highly successful Seftndges de- 
partment store are also widely 
forecast to be the precursor for 
a break-up of the whole group. 
If the task is not completed by 
Sears’ current management, 
others are thought to be waft- 
ing in the wings to do the job 
for them. 

UBS, the Swiss- investment 
bank whose fund management 
arm PDFM holds a large stake 
in Sears, is rumoured to have 
spent several weeks attempting 
to line up potential bidders for 
the group. 

After the wave of speculation 


which has engulfed Sears and 
the future of Mr Strong over the 
past months, the board and its 
advisers were last week sworn 
to secrecy ahead of the annual 
figures. However, one insider 
said over the weekend: “Most 
people think there' will be 
radical action and there are not 
that many options to take ” 
Finding a resolution to Lhe 
problems in shoes was clearly a 
priority, he added. 

Mr Strong’s situation has 
been made more uncomfortable 
by the on-off negotiations to sell 
its Freemans mail order busi- 
ness. The weekend report sug- 
gests a deal with Littlewoods, the 
original buyer, wfll be unveiled 
on TUesday, but it is unlikely to 
be on such advantageous terms 
as before. 
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Taxes don’t have to rise after the election 


GAVYN DAVIES 


‘By the end of the 
next Parliament Ken 
Clarke has planned for 
a budget surplus of 
2 per cent of gross 
domestic product.- 
This, it could be 
argued, is overkill' 


I t is very difficult to pick. up the economics 
section of a newspaper nowadays with- 
out reading that a large tax increase b 
inevitable’’, if not immediately afterihe elec* 
non, then certainly within the nest year. The 
standard line Is that the growth of public 
spading cannot be restricted to the rate set 
tnme 1 996 Budget plans, that the public sec- 
tor borrowing requirement is too high for this 
stage of the cycle, and that the balance of 
fiscal and monetaxy policy needs to be al- 
tered so tbat the upward pressure can be re- 
moved from sterling. Once the need for fiscal 
action has been established, the next stage 
is to argue that a new government might as 
well bite the bullet early, following the es- 
ample of the Howe budget of 1979, which 
doubled the rate of VAX just 10 weeks after 
Mis Thatcher took office year. 

This column has previously argued that 
the Howe example is a red herring, smee the 
1979 package did hot involve a significant 
hit to the consumer, but instead switched the 
tax burden away from income tax 
towards VAT The broad intention to 
this switch had been fla m ed in the election 
campaign, so the voters did not see the pack- 
age as a betrayal of trust. But this time, the 
Labour campaign has in effect said the fol- 
lowing: trust os: we are different; the Tbries 
lied to you last time on tax; we see no rea- 
son to raise taxation to finan ce our pro- 
gramme; in fact, we would like to reduce the 
tax harden on ordinary families. 

Obviously, these words should only be 
eaten if there is an absolutely overwhelm- 
ing economic case for raising tax immedi- 
ately. Although in the past couple of years 
1 have usually leaned in the direction of 
tighter fiscal policy, and stiD so, 1 must admit 
that I do not see the need for higher taxes 


now as by any means cleax-cuL Let us take 

the main ar grirry-rifg m trim. • 

First, there is the claim tbat higher taxes 
art needed to finance extra public pending. 
Certainly, it is very difficult to imagine a 
Labour g o v er nm ent -or any government - 
srickmg to the planned growth of only 0.6 
percent per annum in read spending over the 
next five years, compared with the L6 per 
cent per annum widen die Tbries have aver- 
aged since 1980. But does -this mean tbat 
taxes need to be raked? Not necessarily. By 
the end of the next Parliament, Sen Clarke 
has planned for a budget surplus of 2 per 
cent of gross domes&pnxiucc. this, it could 
be argued, is overkOL - 
A budget deficit of, say, 3 per 
cent of GDP would be perfectly 
feasible, and the difference 
between these two figures would 
OTlfnefc an eartr a f?7hn p^ mnmim 
for poh fc spen d i ng Th« seqimr- - 

alent to 7.6 per cem erf the spend- 
ing total, and if this extra growth 
were spread evenly over five 
years, it would take the real 
growth in spending in the next 
Pariiamemto over 2 per cent per 
ammm. Al though fhic migh t still 
not be enough, the need for 
higher taxation to fond expendi- 
ture suddenly does not loo k qui te 
so compelling. (This extra £27bn 
does, of course, put into context 
the trivial election debate about 
a few halfpennies here and there 
to replace privatisation receipts, 
reduce clast? sizes etc.) 

The second argument for 
high er taxes, though, is that a 
budget deficit of 1 per cent of 


GDP by the end of the next Parliament is 
not acceptable, since the economy win by 
then be workin g w ell above . its normal 
capacity, and the PSBR should be more than 
entirety eliminated in periods of boom. In 
principle, this is absolutely correct, but on 
the bass of the Treasury projections, it is not 
dear tbat the economy win in fact be above 
trend in. 2002. The Budget RedBook shows 
GDP returning to trend in 1998/99, and then 
remaining exactly at trend for the rest of lhe 
planning horizon. (In alternative language, 
the output gap will be zero in those years.) 
dearly, the government should aim to fix 

the PSBR exactly equal to its long-term 


Expenditure, Receipts and the PSBR 


objective in years when GDP is at trend. 
What should this long-term objective actu- 
ally be? Gordon Brown is committed both 
to stabilising the public debt ratio, and to 
achieving the “golden rule*’ by ensuring that 
public borrowing does not exceed public 
investment. These criteria require the PSBR 
to be 25 per cem of GDP, and l per cent of 
GDP, respectively, as an appropriate long- 
term objective. Thus even on die more 
restrictive of these two objectives, the bud- 
get surplus shown in the Red Book repre- 





conclusion, however. No case actu- 
ally knows for sure where the true 
output gap ts at any given time. If 
it turns out tbat the economy is 
already working at or above trend, 
then on the Treasury growth pro- 
jections, it will remain there for 
the whole of the planning horizon. 
Tins means that the PSBR should 
be below the 1 per cent target in 
those years, and that in turn would 
reduce the £27bn available for 
extra spending. But we will only 
find that out in some years’ time, 
when we will hare been able to 
observe whether inflation has 
started to rise. Until then, wc sim- 
ply will not be able to know for 
sure whether the underlying bud- 
get position really needs to be 
tightened by raising taxation. 

Finally, what about the case for 
slowing the economy through tax 
rises rather than higher base 
rates? Clearly, the consumer docs 
indeed need to be dampened 


] down, and equally clearly higher li use Tales 
i will push sterling further trio overvalued ter- 
ritory. But then: are severe doubts about the 
1 suitability, and capability, of higher taxes to 
do the job of base rate increases. Fiscal 
policj' is cumbersome in the extreme, and 
some economists are very dubious whether 
temporary changes in taxation, designed to 
| dampen the economic cy cle, will have much 
1 impact on the spending' pattern of rational 
| consumers. They may simply vary their 
savings behaviour to iron out the impact of 
I tax changes, leaving the pith for consump- 
| lion largely' untouched, 
i Certainty, attempts to model the relative 
impact of monetary and fiscal policy on eco- 
nomic activity usually suggest that the for- 
mer dominates the latter. In the present cir- 
cumstances, the tax change needed tu bring 
consumer spending down to an acceptable 
rate would be very large indeed. Con- 
sumers’ expenditure this rear is rising at over 

4 per cent. 

To cut this growth rate to an acceptable 
25 per cent through raising taxes. Ibe chan- 
cellor would need to bike the personal lax 
burden hy more than £Sbn in his first Bud- 
get. and then hope that consumers did not 
attempt to thwart him hy eating into their 
savings - or by spending a larger proportion 
of their £2l!bn building society windfall this 
year. So uncertain is (he impact of this wind- 
fall that there is an overwhelming ease for 
the policy response to be the most flexible 
possible, and that must mean interest rules, 
not taxes. 

One final point. Even without tax 
increases, the fiscal stance will tighten by 
more than 0.7 per cent of GDP next year 
because of the tightness of the public spend- 
ing plans. Maybe that is good enough. 


Harsh US capitalism ‘heading for UK’ I Smaller firms’ exports suffer 


Biag»g Granond 

Anew and harsher form of US 
capitalism which rewards fund 
managers with tens or even 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in share options while holding 
down ordinary workers’ pay is 
seL to spread to Europe, ac- 
cording to one of the Gty's most 
respected economists. . 

Douglas McWilliams, the for- 
mer chief economic adviser to 
the Confederation of British In- 
dustry, claims in a new report 
published today that the recent 


outperform ance of the US 
economy is due to a ‘Transfor- 
mation in the operation of cap- 
italism on a sufficient scale to 
justify being described as a 
reinvention". 

Professor McWilliams said 
there has been an “explosion” 
in mutual funds, the US equiv- 
‘ alent of unit trusts, which are 
now owned by 37 per cent of 
American households, com- 
pared with under 6 per cent in 
1980. The managers of snch 
funds are so heavily incen- 
tivised that their outstanding 


worth between 10 and IS per 
cent of the value of the whole 
US equity market 

“They give them huge 
incentives. They are massive.” 
Professor Mc^ S aros say s. “And 
so far they hare generated the 
share pria performance and the 
profits performance. The size of 
the carrot being dangled before 
them is* one they really cannot 
ignore.” • 

The result has been soaring 
US share prices and a gross do- 
mestic product which has grown 


by 15.9 per cent in 1990s, com- 
pared with 10.9 per cent for 
Western Europe. At the same 
time, figures from the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development snow 
that return on capital has ac- 
celerated from an average of 
135 percent in the 1980s to 17.8 
per cent during the 1990s so far 
and 185 per cent for 1996, ac- 
cording to the latest estimate. 

But this performance has 
been achieved at the'expense of 
wages, which have risen by 22.4 
per cent in the years 1990-96 in 


the US, below the 24 per cent 
increase in consumer prices. By 
contrast, earnings in the Euro- 
pean Union expanded by 395 
per cent hi that period, some 
163 percentage points faster 
than prices. 

“Real pay is rising a lot less 
fast than productivity [in the 
US] and the surplus is being 
handed over to profits... If that 
is seen to work as it is seen to 
work in US finan cial markets, 
there will be pressure to extend 
it to Europe and to the UK in , 
particular. 


UL. UWBrnrL- 

JOfm WmCOCK 

Export orders for small and 
medium enterprises (SMEs) 
fell at their fastest rate since 
October 1992 over the last four 
months because of the strong 
pound. 

According to the latest SME 
report by the Confederation of 
British Industry and the ac- 
countants Paime ll Kerr Forster 
published today, there was a 
negative balance of 8 per cent 
of SMEs reporting a fall in ex- 
port demand, despite positive 
prior expectations. 


In contrast, SMEs matched 
the rest of the UK’s manufac- 
turing industry in attracting 
new orders and improving out- 
put over the past four months. 

The survey* also finds that the 
trend in SME domestic prices 
and investment intentions is 
below that of UK manufacturers 
as a whole, but their employ- 
ment performance has been 
better. 

Over the past four months 
total orders received by SMEs 
have continued to grow mod- 
erately, with a further pick-up 
expected. A positive balance of 


Labour 


Tab 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


6 per cent of SMEs reported an 
increase in domestic orders - a 
slower increase than in (he four 
months tu January. 

Manufacturing output for 
SMEs increased at a similar rate 
to January's survey, with a pos- 
itive balance of 10 per cent of 
firms reporting a rise over (he 
past four months. Over the next 
four months, output is expected 
to pick up further, although 
exportations have not been fol- 
ly realised since April 1995. 

Domestic prices for SMEs fell 
for the fourth successive quar- 
terly survey. 


Fax: 0171 2932505 
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ars stays 


Per minute - Anytime 

Japan 28p 

HonglCottg 33p 
Nigeria 67p 

Ghana 67p 


India 


Malaysia 


USA 


Pakistan 


Morocco 


Lebanon 


UJlE. 


Austria 


on international phone 
calls 24 hours a day. 

Ws so simple... 

• No Extra Charges 

• Any Phone 

• No Installation 

• High Quality Lines and Sendee 

• Per Second Charging 

• Free Itemised Statements 

• Constant Low Rates, AH Day, 
Every Day to over 240 countries 



db.MVERTORS 

-J.’ - Changing 
: • the image of 

alternative banking 


franchises 


SPORTSWEAR MAKES MONEY! 

Would vou be interested in taking on a well established franchise the! 
costs 5T4.995 wholes jlinq SPORTSWEAR or FASHIONS? Then gc; 

FREE INFORMATION from our FAX ON DEMAND line: 01204 52G934 or check our 
web ■-••lie on http-oV.-.vw.linxtratSing.co.uk or you could even ask for it to be posted 
by phoning us 01204 S24541. 

Talk to us. talk to our franchisees, above all, get the informnlion now. 

Linx Trading Limited 


Opportunities 





l ifrov en firs t year turnover 

rl- iMnkmm opted investment for this 
: .. reraartabtelranddse is £150,000. 


You've planned your new business. 
Now write your business plan. 


Philippines 58p 


Sri Lanka 


88p 




Mauritius 


88p 


towards 
Kuoni Holidays 

+£10 of FR^ 


7 Bp 1 


Hussia 


59p 


Romania 


57p 


K-.T 


snd many many more 
iow low rates... 

Oners require- set prepay 

;OM Offer valid for two, minimum 
1 ; - y holiday, travel insurance to be 
: Tchased from Xpert Travel. 


Call FTeepbone 

0800 o747 ooo 

and see how much you can save 



To advertise 
in this section 
please call 
Jonathan 
. Wilson on 
0171 293 
2742. 




Opportunities 


Cheque Coorators Retail United 
1 1-13 Lima Court Conduit lane, Hod derri e o 
Hertfordshire wii w 
t-maS: salagbwMra up . u a U . wi : .2, 


Services 



Page 18 shows gou how. 
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Mr/Mrs/MIss/Ms 


Surname 


Postcode 
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A NatWest 

More than just a bonk 


0800 622222 
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Screaming 
with Wes 
Craven 






POP 


Singing with 
U 2 

THEATRE 


SoHoqirisug 
with Alex 
Jeniugs 
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Sizzling with 
the Web 
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The Dublin 
Pinter 
Festival 

The music of 
The English 
Patient 
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WHERE TO GO. WHAT TO SEE, WHAT TO DO 


Tig ARTS 

Fresh air and Urn 

Festival: Brighton Festival, the 
largest mufti-arts festival in 
England, second only to 
Edinburgh in the UK, begins 
this Saturday until 25 May with 
street theatre, including 
Pfastidens Volants, part of the 
closing ceremony at the 
Barcelona Olympics (10 May 
9:30pm Madeira Drive), New 
Sussex Opera performing 
Darrton's Death (7/10 May 
7:30pm £10-22.50 The Dome 
01273 709709), the brilliant 
Rambert Dance Company with 
New Ballet (7-1 0 May 7:45pm 
£8-1 8 Theatre Royal 01273 
328488). Academic Jacqueline 
Rose talks to novelist and 
academic Edward Said In The 
Pen and the Sword (14 May, 
6pm £5 The Dome). Less 
politics, and more “yoof with 
Irvine Welsh in Keeping Tabs on 
Trainspotting and his other 
books (15 May 8pm £5 The 
Dome). 

Visual: A collection of new 
paintings by David Hockney - 
the largest since his exhibition 
at the Tate in 1968/89 - opens 
at Annely Juda Fine Art m 
London from Thursday. It has 
more than 30 portraits and 18 
still lives never seen before and 
apparently inspired by his visit 
to the Vermeer exhibition in The 
Hague last year. Ends 19 July. 
Free Mon-Fri 10am-6pm Sat 
lOam-lpm 0171-6297578 

Exhibition: Bolton Wanderers 
have played their last game at 
Bumden Park, their home tor 
102 years, and head back into 
the Premiership in style as 
runaway champions and with a 
new stadium. An exhibition Just 
opened at the Bolton Museum 
adds to the football/art 
crossover trend as we!!, with 
photos from down the years, 
works from contemporary artist 
Adam Bee bee, plus casts of the 
present Bolton team’s feet 
9:30am-5:30pm/Sal 10am-5pm 
Free 01 204 522311 

MAY DAY/WEEKEND 
EVENTS 

County customs 

Celebration: Traditional goings- 
on at the Museum of Kent Life 
in Cobtrae, which is replete with 
old buildings and oast houses, 
it is one of the few places to 
have a traditional May Queen, 
crowned in the apple orchard at 
1:30 on Sunday and Monday, 
as well as morris dancing, a 
maypole and the pagan 
tradition of the Jack-in-the- 
Green, the bringer of plenty and 
summer. 11am-4 :30 pm 
E3.8Q/E2.30 child and OAPs/£10 
family 01 622 763936 

Worms: The ‘International 
Festival" of worm-charming in 
the village of Biackawton In 
Devon requires the more 
charismatic to charm worms to 
the surface. This year Is a real 
challenge, as the moisture 
which helps bring them has 
been in short supply. The actual 
worming ceremony begins at 
12noon (meet Normandy Arms). 
Free 01803 712316 

Flowers: One of Britain's 
biggest festivals, attracting half 
a million visitors, is the 
Spalding Rower Show and 
Country Fair, in Lincolnshire, 
over the weekend, with 25 
acres of show and landscaped 
gardens, massed tulip displays 
and hyacinths. The Rower 
Parade is at 2pm. £5(child - 
aooomp free) 01775 724843 


AWARDS 

All eyes on Ireland 

Musfc: The Eurovision Song 
Contest is upon us, hosted - 
yet again - by Ireland, who 
have done this for the last four 
out of five years. For the first 
time in its 42 years the viewers 
wDI be able to vote. Britain goes 
for it with Katrina and the 
Waves, singing ‘Love Shine”. 
BBCI/Radio 2 8pm 

Awards: Our very own (less 
glittering) Oscars, the Bafta 
Awards, can be seen on BBC1 
tomorrow night after pre- 
recording at the Albert Hall 
earlier in the evening. Another 
chance for The English Patient 
to cany off all k la Oscar night, 
and a virtually identical 
nomination line-up, with the 
exception of interesting oddity, 
John Sayles’s Lone Star (Best 
Screenplay) BBC1 10pm 

MUSIC 

Finns considered 

Classical: The highly regarded 
Rnn Osmo V&nska conducts 
the BBC Scottish Symphony 
Orchestra in The Sibelius 
Experience - at the City Hall, 
Glasgow on Thursday they 
perform Sibelius's epic 5th 
Symphony, along with British 
premieres for his tone poem 
The Wood Nymph and Jan 
Sandstrom’s Don Quixote de la 
Mancha , in which ‘trombonists 
must disrobe from pantaloon to 
hose, ooze mock Lorcan carrfe 
Jondo, wheeze, flail and mutter 
as toothlessly as Roy Dotrice's 
John Aubrey”. 7:30pm £6-15 
Stand-by cones £4.50 (school- 
children £4) 0141 287 5511 

PopIFilm: London first-ever 
music week has live events 
every night at over 40 venues 
with The Levellers at Brixton 
Academy (Fri balcony only 9pm 
£12250 0171-924 9999) and 
Warren G at the Forum (Thurs 
£15 9pm 0181-963 0940). A film 
festival, Music Meets the 
Movies, is running in 
conjunction at Islington’s 
Screen on the Green, with the 
Muhammad All documentary 
When We Were Kings - featuring 
James Brawn, B B King and 
The Fugees (Thursday 9:05pm). 
Diana Ross presents Out of 
Darkness today 7:10pm plus 
Beavis & Butt-heed Do America 
(Thursday 5:15pm). 

Pop: The Heine ken Green 
Energy Festival in Dublin 
begins on Thursday with the 
incomparable Beck playing 
Dublin Castle on Saturday 8pm 
£16.50, with Seahorses in tow. 
Suede duelling with Catatonia 
at the Castle the following day. 
8pm £15.50. Ireland’s own 
Divine Comedy on Friday 
£13.50 003531 4569 569. 
Ryanair flights from £59 0541 
569 569 

SPORT AND LEISURE 

Reach for the sky 

Sport A great climax to a great 
season in basketball as the 
Budweiser Championship finals 
come to Wembley Arena over 
the weekend to crown the best 
team in the country. Playboy TV 
Leopards (It’s a team) aim to 
add the trophy to their National 
Cup and Budweiser League 
titles. Sky TV and over 15,000 
people expected over the two 
days. Sat 6pm/Sun noon 0181- 
9001234 

Show: The Classic Car Show at 
the NEC this year celebrates 
the 50th birthday of Ferrari, with 



m m JA- REyou going to winT^tfaqr ask - by date and in need bf pickles. 

every candidate who -has a The|iJaiining'ofacelfl«aoonmamar- 
J^manowbaJJ’s cfaaoceki helL - gjnal seat is not. easy: Guinness and 
“Absolutely, come and join our par- . champagne are best The former is se* 
ty on Friday night," is the reply. .' riously sombre in colour, bitter to the 

"Will it take place, win or lose? .-palate and hetofttf to three- seeldng 

“Yes.". . slow oblivion. Provision of the latter 

Mostpeople have the good manners ‘ shows you never expected anything oth- 
not to turn up for political wakes, v er than to win. 

On the monnng after the jesuhs have And if there should be some niggling 
been declared, when the defeated can- hope of a replay in the not- too distant 
Hiriatg fe ri nmk and his mind ers mover . future... im^gafioninto levels of cam- 


versions of the Prancing Horse 
from each decade on display. 
Birmingham, Halls 3.3A.4 & 
outdoors Fri 3-Mon 5 9:30am- 
5:30pm £9.50/u14 Free. Adv 
booking: classic car 
mems/readers Classic 
Car/65+/groups £8 0121 767 
4400 

CURIffilfT AFHURS 

Cross purposes 

Election Day: Voting 7am- 
10pm. Then it’s the turn of the 
Dimblebys and Co. On BBC 
David D leads the way with 
Peter Snow and his huge 
“virtual reality" swing a meter, 
plus new boy Jeremy Paxman 
in an interviewing studio "lair". 
Brother Jonathan heads (TVs 
challenge, with Sue Lawley 
and Alastalr Burnett and, God 
help us, a full-scale virtual 
reality House of Commons. On 
the radio (4) it's James 
Naughtie for less over- 
exert emenL Coverage: BBC1 
9:55pm Radio 4/5/ITV most 
regions 10pm. 

Or ... you could fake out the 
new video of the brilliant movie 
Breaking the Waves, set far 
away from the wilds of 
Westminster in a windswept 
Scottish hamlet and directed by 
Lars von Trier. Oscar-nominated 
Emily Watson in the lead role. 
(18, Fox Guild, rental, available 
today) 

Research: James Aufenast 


Apollo bows out 

Dance: The Royal Ballet’s mixed 
programme at Covent Garden on 
Wednesday has undergone a sea 
change. Glen Tetley’s worfd-premfared 
work New Tetley Ballet and George 
Balanchine’s Symphony In C are still 
there, but Balanchine's Apollo has gone 
after the Trust demanded casting 
notification. The company can still 
boast dancers Deborah Bull and Darcey 
Bussell, which makes one wonder just 
what the Trust was worried about 
Kenneth Macmillan's Judas Tree (above) 
is the replacement, depicting gang 
rape. Opens Thursday. Ends 15 May. 
7:30pm £2-£49.50 0171-304 4000 


azouod like latter-day lotus- 
eatery the phones ring 
ceaselessly wnh excuses for 
staying away from the jol- 
lities - unexpected memo- 
rial services, contact with 
contagious disease and vis- 
its to the vet all feature 
highly. . .. .. 

But when you invited your 
friends and your helpers 
and the local dignitaries, 
you did say “whatever the re- 
sult” and some of the bas- 
tards thought you meant.it- 
andturn up. 

- Tb compare a post-elec- 
tion wake mth a funeral ig- 
nores one important fact: 
there is a finality about afii- 
oeraL Election wakes, often r’T TTVJ 
featuring the same dramatis V^-L t oJ 
personae, recur, with mo- T1-p- 
notonous regularity. J7 it. 

• When I was first elected 
an MP, at a by-election in T • „„„ 
July 1973, the count was held T° cor 
on the morning after the - pOSt-E 
vote, and the result an- wake 
Bounced in the early after-- , . 

noon, only a few hours Tufiefal 
.before the Conservatives' one hi 
“victory” party at the most 
prestigious banqueting . . 
venue m the constituency- " na MTy 
The Maltitigs in Ely. ‘ fun 

Seven months later, at Electio 
the general election in Feb- . A _ ( 

ruaty 1974, and then nine * - 00011 
months after that, at,thesec-. . mono 
ond general election of that. regL 
year, they -again booked 
The Mailings, though each 
time it was we who cele- 
brated, in an upstairs room 
at The Griffin Inn. 

• “It was dija vu aS over 
again," said a iban on his re- 
turn from The Mai tings in 
Ely after the 1979 election, the fourth 
in a row the Conservatives had lost 

Celebrations that mark success at the 
polls are entirety joyous, even better than 
office parties because the next morning 
you do not meet those with whom you 
behaved so disgracefully the night before. 

When yon win, guests bring food mid 
drink, and all that a sensblevvlor need 
do is provide glasses, ice, mineral Water 
and damp doths. 

Losers’ parties are different: onty drink 
is important; nevermind what drink, so 
tongas there is a sufficiency, and do not 
worry about food. 

I have yet, at such occasions, to meet 
a citizen who complains that the man has 
not only lost his seat but also served 
corned beef sandwiches past their sell- 



Clement 

Freud 

To compare a 
-post-election 
wake with a 
funeral ignores 
one important 
fade there is a 
finality about a 
funeral. 
Election wakes 
■ occur with 
monotonous ; 

. regularity 


paign spending, the ill- 
bealth of the winner ...you 
can always pour the one mtb 
the other. (Champagne 
. poured on to Guinness 
makes less fizz than vice ver- 
sa^ An Australian fizz railed 
Yolumba is a good all-pur- 
pose sparkler, only morons 
corrode Dom Perignon with 
Stout.) 

Sit-down meals, when 
you are uncertain which 
way the vote will go, are not 
to be recommended. 

Caterers need notice. To 
ask them to provide alter- 
natives for victory and de- 
feat - lobster or black 
pudding followed by rasp- 
rnvfrn berries m eau de vie or seed 

LCjIN 1 cake - is outwith their ca- 

SUD ^Making the most of oth- 

er people’s good fortune is 
ever a sensible modus 
pare a operand!. At the end of the 

ection last war, my father, who 

ryfth a ' was a gourmand and bon 

. viveur, frustrated by years 

Ignores 0 f rationing, had a map of 

jortant Europe pinned to his office 

i$ a wall in London and a book 

. of ethnic restaurants on his 

JDOUt a As the Allied armies 

ml. advanced and liberated 

i wakes Greece. Hungary, Belgium 

... and then France, so did my 

Wtt” father arrive at the eating- 

□nous houses of those lands and 

arity jomed intie joUfty 

. • How did an anglicised 

Austro-Hungarian get 
away with singing tuneless 
anthems while drinking 
free vodka, munching 
complementary pojarski in 
a Polish hostelry in Soho? 
The answer is: the greater 
the joy, the lighter the security. The 
same is true of political victory parties 
too. 

Rather as I used to advise my sup- 
porters to accept lifts to the poOs in Con- 
servative vehicles, which were usually 
smarter than those of the Liberals, so 
in 1987. when I lost my seat, only about 
a third of the folk who usually came to 
my victory parties made it to the wake 
But there were unconfirmed actings 
of many of my usual suspects at the re- 
ception given by my successor, a verita- 
ble soiree with a binge on top, it appears 
to have been. 

For those to whom a good party is 
more important than the result of the 
election, now is the proper time to make 
contingency plans for Friday. 


ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH FOR YOUR 
LIFE ASSURANCE ? 
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ACROSS 

I Novel souvenir of a sea- 
side holiday (8,4) 

8 Return with gold eon- ’ 
stituent (7) 

9 Small number getting into 
trouble (7) 

I I Grenadier soldiers follow 
troop leader in front (3-4) 

12 People in authority ac- 
cepting Marne for treat- 
ment (7) 


13 Opposed to American in- 
vesting further (5) 

14 Definitely establishes 
building land is on hold 
(5,4) 

16 Passing comer structure 
that’s unsafe (54) 

19 Told of shelter in Lan- 
cashire (5) 

21 Verdi opera containing el- 
ement of drama (7) 

23 Nearby, around midnight 
one catches sound (7) 


24 Presidential handicap ? 

25 Sb scheduled for Som- 
erset town (7) ■ 

26 Be decisive and settle 
chap’s worry about one 
(33,6) 

DOWN 

1 Stock drink? (4-3) 

2 Going on home to prac- 
tise (23) 

3 Endless bad luck comes 
right at last for tough guy 

4 Ring tenor about keynote 
musical piece (5) 

5 Naval officer is harbour- 
ing the German attackers 

6 US city's elegant past (7) 

7 Area shouldn’t be ruined 
completely (53,4) 

10 Risk phoning after put 
down (333,4) 

15 One Frenchman’s pru- 
dent but ill-advised (9) 

17 Hears a song of African 
tribe (7) 

18 Remedy on sale as sup- 
plement (43) 

19 Member of force exposes 
hoax (3-4) 

20 Provokes one bearing 
summons (7) 

22 Animal from Morocco 
uncertain to arrive (5) 
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Direct Life & Pension Services are 

Independent Financial Advisers. i 

Unlike many banks, building ^ Save pOlUlds On^ 

societies and insurance companies, yOUT life aSSliranc.f! 

we are not restricted to a single x . 

insurance provider, but are able to / " prCmiUHlS 

offer a range of policies from ~ 

many different companies. 

This means that the illustrations we obtain are among st 
the most competitive available, every time we quote. 


Consider the illustrations below for monthly premiums, on a 20 year, £100,000 level first death term assurance. 


Male & female both aged 45 next birthday and non-smokera. 


Commercial Union 75.00 

Woolwich Life 77.05 

Abbey National Life 77.58 

Nat West Life 82.10 

Nationwide Life 83.50 

Barclays Life 86.00 

Black Horse Life 101.68 

Clerical Medical ! 1 1 .20 

Scottish Life 137.40 


We can arrange this for- 


PIA does not regulate these non-regulared term assurances. We do however offer advice on both regulated and non-regulated life assurances. 

If you. are considering taking out a life assurance , decreasing term (mortgage 
protection), critical illness or income replacement plan (PHI), and would like 
Independent Financial Advice phone us at local rates on - 


Male & female both aged 35 next birthday and non-smokers. 

Nat West Life 

31-20 

Woolwich Life 

31.98 

Abbey National Life 

32.78 j 

! Barclays Life 

35.40 

Commercial Union 

36.00 

Nationwide Life 

37.81 

Clerical Medical 

45.50 j 

Black Horse Life 

46.38 

Scottish Life . 

58.51 

We can arrange this for 

23.70 p.m. 


direct 



y 


Direct Life & Pension Services Ltd. 
' Direct Ufa & Pension Sendees Limited is an Appointed 
Representative of Ward Mortgages Limited who are 
independent Financial Advisers regulated by the Personal 
•’ ? Jm/estinani Authority for investment business 
.Registered W England no. 2013375 
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